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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AKD EARLY HISTORY. 

From tlie want of authentic records ascending 
into remote antiquity, the origin of most very 
ancient cities is involved in obscurity. Such 
obscurity also shrouds the origin of Jerusalem, 
which, in the purposes of God, was destined to 
become the most marvellous city of the earth — 
" marvellous from its beginning hitherto" — ^like 
the people with whom the most important part 
of its history is identified. And not only the 
most marvellous, but the greatest of earthly 
cities — ^if the degree of its greatness be measured, 
not by the extent of the empire of which it 
became the metropolis, or by the quantities ciC 
stone and mortar inclosed mX^Vn \\,^ ^?jJ\^^>3^o5^ 
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by the extent, the fulness, and the depth of the 
living interests, human and spiritual^ which were, 
in the course of ages, gathered round it, and of 
which it remains the centre, even unto th{^ daj. 
It is this which forms the great prerogatiye and 
distinction of Jerusalem beyond all other citieB. 
Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, Athens, Rome, have 
long since become things of the paat ; and there 
is nothing of the present — nothing living— in 
the interest with which we regard the few re- 
mains of their glory that time has spared. But 
Jerusalem, which has scarcely a fragment left 
belonging to the times of its ancient renown^ 
not so much thereof as the most extinct of those 
other cities — is to us more deeply interesting 
than they are of the past ; and yet not of the 
past only, but also of the present; and not only 
of the present, but of the future — ^in virtue of 
its having b^en presented to us as the symbol 
of tbQ^e hopes under which all true believers 
in our Itord Jesus Christ trust to become citi- 
zens of ^* the new Jerusalem, that cometh down 
from heaven." 

It is not the want of early and authenl^ 
records which leaves in obscurity the origin of 
this famous city. The Scripture accounts 
reach back &r beyond the age in which Jeru- 
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ialem can be aupposed to have been founded ; 
and it is to these inspired records tliat we owe 
all our knowledge concerning the foundation rf 
cities still more ancient, and, indeed, the 
most ancient iti ths world — such as Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Galneh, Erech, and Babylon. Even 
with Palestine, the country in which tTenisalem 
is found, the Scriptures make us acqnaiQted, 
and name many of its towns, at a time close 
upon the most remote of the dates which have 
been given to the foundation of that city. The 
question therefore arises, whether the town may 
not, in these ancient accounts, be mentioned by 
some other name than that which it in ensuing 
ages acquired ; or whether, if it then existed at 
all, it was not of too little importance, or too 
much out of the way of the patriarchs, to obtain 
particular notice. 

Now, if we examine with attention the 
journeys of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we 
shall find them passing to and fro, north and 
south, over a district in the centre of which the 
site of Jerusalem stood, and by routes which 
most have led them through it, over it, or close 
by it. They go from Shechem, or from Bethel, 
in the country north of that site, to Bethlehem^ 
Hebron, or Beetsheba, on ite eovi&. \ wA 'fio«^ 
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they return again to the northern district. In 
the course of such journeys, the names of several 
places which we are still able to identify, do 
occur ; but not that of Jerusalem, or of any 
name which can be identified with it, unless, as 
is generally supposed, it be the same with the 
Salem where king Melchizedek came forth to 
meet Abraham, when he returned from the 
slaughter of the kings, and blessed him. Gen. 
xiv. 17—20 ; Heb. vii. 1. That it was the 
same is a general and very ancient opinion, which 
seems to derive support from Psalm Ixxvi. 2, 
where the name Salem is certainly applied to 
Jerusalem. That passage is not, however, con- 
clusive ; as it may there be no more than a 
poetical contraction of Jerusalem, such contrac- 
tions not being unusual in the Hebrew. Against 
the identity of Jerusalem with Melchizedek's 
Salem, may also be urged not only the consi- 
deration which has been just advanced, tending 
to show that no town, or at least no town of so 
much importance as the Salem of Melchi- 
zedek, e;xisted here in the time of the patriarchs ; 
but there is some circumstantial evidence going 
to show that the " mount," in " the land; 
of Moriah,".to which Abraham, at the Divine 
command, proceeded, with the intention of 
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offering up his son Isaac, and wliicli all allow 
to have been the mount Moriah of Jerusalem, 
on which Solomon's temple was eventually 
built, was at that time a solitary place, which 
is not consistent with the notion that a town 
then stood there, or close by. On these and 
other grounds, many careful inquirers ven- 
ture to think, that Jerusalem had not, under 
any name, an existence in the time of the 
patriarchs ; and against the authority of tra- 
dition they produce another tradition, men- 
tioned by Jerome and others, which fixes the 
site of Melchizedek's Salem far more to the 
north, near the Jordan, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the place tifterwards known as Beth- 
shean, and, still later, as Scythopplis. We 
must, therefore, be content to remain in some 
doubt whether the famous city of Jerusalem 
did, or did not, exist imder the name of Salem, 
or of any other name in the time of the 
patriarchs. 

It would certainly be pleasant to think that 
Abraham beheld, in its comparatively infant 
state, that town which was destined, in the 
designs of Grod's providence, to become the high 
metropolis in which his descendants reigned. 
But if it remain doubtful whether ^^ xw^:^ ^>jSa. 
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iinshaken ooniidence allow ourselves iihis satis- 
faction) there is another still better, in which 
we may freely indulge. If we could be certain 
that Jerusalem was the Salem of Melchizedek, 
and existed in the time of Abraham, it would be 
gratifying to know that the city, destined in 
future time to become the great centre of the 
true faith, was even then ruled by one distin- 
guished as " a priest of the most high God :" 
but we should still want the means of connect- 
ing it directly with the history of Abraham, 
for it was not at Salem that the interview 
between Melchizedek and Abraham occurred ; 
but the king of that place had joined other 
kings, who went forth to greet the patriarch 
when he returned triumphant from the pur- 
suit and defeat of Chedorlaomer. The inter- 
view took place in " the King's Dale," the 
situation of which is not determinable by 
any scriptural Authority; but which is sup- 
posed by some to have lain north of Jerusalem, 
while it is placed by others near the Jordan, 
Still the great event in the history of Abraham— 
the purposed offering up of his son upon mount 
Moriah-^oeS, in any case, affbrd us the oppor- 
tunity of connecting the history of the great 
faUier of the Hebrew people with the site in 
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which his descendants reigned, and where they 
worshipped God. And this connexion becomes 
the most interesting and impressive that could 
be conceived, when we reflect that it was, as it 
were, within sight of the spot where, in the 
fidness of time, the Son of God offered himself 
up a ransom for sin, became ** obedient unto 
death," and Abraham entitled himself to be styled 
"the father of the faithful " — that is, of all 
who believe^-by the willingness he manifested 
to offer up his son — ^his only son — the son that 
.he loved, at the command of God. It was then, 
probably, that, in reward of his marvellous 
faith, he saw the day of Christ, and was glad. 
John viii. 66. And we may allow ourselves 
the satisfaction of believing, that he was then 
taught to interpret rightly the remarkable 
words which he had himself lately uttered, 
when, in answer to a natural question from his 
son, he said : " God wiU provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt-offering ;" and was made acquainted 
with the fact that " the Lapab of God"—" the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world," 
was thereafter to jdeld his soul an offering for 
sin in that very place. 

The history of the patriarchs evinces that 
Palestine was but thinly ]f^o^\<^ ^iV^ii. "^^^^ 
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sojourned in the land. But when their de- 
scendants came back from Egypt the case was 
very different. While in the house of their 
bondage the Israelites had increased to a multi- 
tude of people; the population of the Canaanites 
in Palestine had manifestly increased greatly 
also, although not in the same, or in anything 
like the same, miraculous degree. When the 
Israelites appeared on the borders of Canaan, 
they had increased to 35,000 times the number 
which, 214 years before, had left that country 
for Egypt. If, in the same time, the Canaanites 
had increased to only ten or twelve times their 
number, this, as far as we can judge, would 
have sufficed to throng the country with people, 
and materially to alter its aspect, by necessi- 
tating the cultivation of soils which had been 
formerly suffered to lie waste, and by covering 
the land with inhabited sites, where none pre- 
viously existed. That this had taken place, 
whatever may have been the precise rate of 
increiase, is shown in the books of Numbers and 
Joshua, where it appears that the Amorites and 
others, who had been formerly west of the Jor- 
dan, had, in whole or in part, been driven out 
by the pressure of the population, and con- 
strained to seek new settlements on the other 
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side the river ; where we find numerous kings 
and large masses of people confronting the in- 
vading Israelites at every turn ; and where the 
sacred pages are crowded with the names of 
towns, a large proportion of which appear to 
have been walled, and to have represented a 
further population in surrounding villages and 
hamlets, which are not named. We know also 
that many of these towns existed on sites which 
were not occupied in the time when Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob pastured their flocks, digged 
their wells, planted their groves, and set up 
their altars in the land. 

Among the towns which thus arose, during 
the long absence of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
seems to have been Jerusalem. From all that 
appears in the Bible itself, there is, as wo 
have seen, no undoubted evidence that it ex- 
isted, as an inhabited site, in the time of the 
patriarchs. But when their descendants re- 
turned from Egypt, Jerusalem at once appears 
before us as a place of importance, and one of 
the chief of the many little states into which 
that part of the country, and indeed the whole 
of Palestine, was then divided. This distinction 
it doubtless owed to the natural strength of its 
position, which, in addition \jo \5ckfe Qx^vwax^ 
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defences, must have rendered it all but impreg 
nable to such means of attack upon stronj 
places as were known in that age ; and, unde: 
the condition of society which then existed, tt^ 
strongest town was sure to acquire the predo 
minance over many others, less strong, in it 
neighboiurhood. 

The first place in which the sacred historj 
presents us with the name of Jerusalem, is a 
the beginning of the tenth chapter of Joshua 
" Now it came to pass, when Adoni-zedec kin| 
of Jerusalem had heard how Joshua had takei 
Ai, and had utterly destroyed it ; as he hac 
done to Jericho and h6r king, so he had don 
to Ai and her king ; and how the inhabitant 
of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, an< 
were among them ; that they feared greatly 
because Gibeon was a great city, as one of th( 
royal cities, [of which Jerusalem itself was one,' 
and all the men thereof were mighty. "Where- 
fore Adoni-zedec king of Jerusalem sent untc 
Hoham king of Hebron, and unto Piram kin^ 
of Jarmuth, and unto Japhia king of Lachish 
and unto Debir king of Eglon, saying. Come 
up unto me, and help me, that we may smitt 
Gibeon : for it hath made peace with Joshm 
And with the children of Israel," Josh. x. 1—4. 
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It is obvious, that Adoni-zedeo dreaded the 
discouraging effect which the submission of the 
Gibeonites to the Hebrews was calculated tp 
produce, and therefore wished to make an ex- 
ample of them, and show that none of the small 
states in this region would be allowed, with 
impunity, to desert the common cause, and 
consult their particular interests, by making 
separate treaties with the invaders. The alarm 
which was felt on this point needed not, how- 
ever, have been entertained, as the Israelit0s 
were more than equally averse to such treaties, 
and that into which they had entered with the 
Gibeonites had been drawn from them by the 
subtilties of the latter. 

It is possible, from the tone of the message to 
the other kings, that Adoni-sedec exercised som^ 
kind of superiority over them, but this is by no 
means certain. The states might have been 
bound together by some obHgations of reciprocal 
assistance in time of danger : and without some 
such understanding they could not well have 
maintained their existence as separate states. 
In that case, it is quite enough to suppose that 
the king of Jerusalem claimed assistance from 
the other kings, not as l\aNm% ^^ tv^c^Js* \r» 
their service, but as liavm^ «*. c\s3cvav ^^x *^^2>x 
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ji- assistance, Irom being the most in danger ; fc 

I his city of Jerusalem -was but six miles froj 

Gibeon, and lay between it and the Hebre 
camp at Gilgal. 

The four kings brought their forces into th 
field at the call of the king of Jerusalem, an 
having joined him, they marched togethc 
against Gibeon. On this formidable attack th 
Gibeonites sought aid from Joshua. Thi 
assistance the Israelites could not, by reason c 
I their covenant, refuse ; and having obtained th 

I assurance of the Divine aid, Joshua, with hi 

' chosen warriors, marched all night, and fe] 

unexpectedly upon the camp of the besieginj 
kings by the morning dawn. Being defeated 
with great slaughter, they fled in different direc 
tions, and wei'e pursued by the conquerors i] 
those directions for ten, twelve, and fourteei 
miles. This pursuit of the vanquished hos 
was rendered memorable by the great hailstone 
which fell from heaven and destroyed vas 
numbers of the fugitives ; and still more so bj 
the prolongation of the daylight at the commanc 
; of Joshua, who, strong in faith, cried, "Sun 

stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon 
in the valley of AjaJon," and Jehovah wrought j 
miracle in behalf of his people; fox "\lci^ «.\w 
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stood Still, and the moon stayed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies," Josh. x. 12, 13. 

Joshua was fully sensible of the great import- 
ance of this victory, which, from the remark- , 
able circumstances attending it, was well calcu- 
lated to depress the spirits of the Canaanites, 
and to inspire them with dread of the Israelites, 
and of the Gk)d whom they served. To strengthen 
this impression, Joshua resolved to treat the 
five kings, who were held captive in a cave 
at Makkedah wherein they had sought refuge, 
with a kind of solemn severity, in accordance 
with the war usages of that and much later 
times, but adverse to the more humane spirit 
which Christianity has in our own days intro- 
duced even into warfare — ^which is at the best 
a very horrid and painful thing. The kings 
were brought out, and after the chief men 
among the Israelites had set their feet upon 
their necks — a well-known sign of military 
triumph — they were put to death, and their 
bodies hanged upon trees imtil the evening. 
Josh. X. 21—27. 

This signal victory over the confederacy 
headed by the king of Jerusalem^ <i\^ T^R^.^ 
however, put that city iivXjo \}cift ^Q^'efe'sjsv^^ ^"^^ 
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the leraelites. The chief towns of the deff^ated 
allies had to be taken separately, in subsequent 
operations, which are described in the sequel of 
fTosb. X. ; and it is remarkable that the name 
of Jerusalem does not occur in the account of 
Ihese proceedings. When the subjugation of 
several places of inferior note in that quarter of 
the land is so particularly mentioned, including 
the towns of the allies of Adoni-zedec, this 
silence respecting Jerusalem can imply no less 
than that it did not fall into the power of 
Joshua, and probably that not even any attempt 
to reduce it was made. What prevented it can 
only be matter of conjecture ; but it is not uur 
likely that the Hebrew soldiers had not su^- 
qient faith to attempt the reduction of a place so 
strongly situated by nature, and, doubtless, 
well fortified by art. Indeed, it is not easy to 
say in what position thoi Israelites stood with 
respect to Jerusalem at even a later period, 
Vrhen southern Palestine had been for the most 
part brought under their sway. It is not even 
clear to which of the tribes it was allotted in 
the division of the land, which division included 
many places not brought under subjection at 
the time it wa^ made. In one passage it is 
said, " As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
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Jdruslilem, the children of Judah could not drive 
them out: but the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem unto this day," 
Josh. XT. 63. Frecii^elj the same thing is said 
of the "children of Benjamin" in Judges i. 21. 
This majj at the first view, bear the appearance 
of a contradiction ; but the just and usual infer- 
ence from it is, that Jerusalem, which certainly 
stood upon the border line between the two 
tribes, was either common to both of them, or 
lay partly in the one and partly in the Other. 
The latter case is the more conceivable at a 
time when the natural hills which compose thD 
site were more distinctly marked than in a latier 
age, and were not so covered with buildings as 
to form one united town. As the possessions 
of Judah lay to the sotith, and those of Ben- 
jamin to the north of th^ site, the northern J)6r- 
tion of it is that which must have belong^ to 
the latter tribe. It could not therefore have 
been Mount Zion as is commonly supposed, for 
that was the southernmost portion of the site, 
and in any such division as is suggested coidd 
not but have belonged to Judah. 

It must not be concealed that there are some 
difficulties arising out of this divided right of 
two tribes to the site of S^Ma^iaxsi \ «cAV^\^ 
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certainly possible, that it was purposely left 
open to both the tribes on whose borders it lay, 
or possibly it was allott^ as the reward of the 
tribe by which it should be first subjugated. 
And this would have been just, and in accord- 
ance with the usual course of God's provid- 
ence towards the chosen people. Among 
them, to conquer implied faith — faith to com- 
bat against any odds, in the confidence that the 
Lord of hosts would fight for them, and give 
them the victory. Therefore, that they were 
"not able" to drive out the Jebusites from 
Jerusalem, was entirely owing to their own 
remissness and unbelief. 

Now that we have come to this point — where 
we first distinctly recognise a city called Jeru- 
salem existing on this site, we will pause to 
make some inquiry respecting the remarkable 
name which it bore. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, in the portion of its history 
which has passed before us, the name of Jeru- 
salem is not given to it by anticipation ; for it 
seems to have been called Jebus by the natives, 
who were Jebusites ; and it is on subsequent 
occasions called by this name. Josh. xv. 8 ; 
xviii. 28 ; Judg. xix. 10. It is, therefore, by 
no means clear that the name was not given to 
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the Spot by the Israelites themselves, when they 
gained full possession of it in the time of David. 
But it is certainly possible that they may have 
given it this name before, while they dwelt in 
it jointly with the Jebusites : for the Israelites 
may be supposed to have had some just repug- 
nance to describe themselves as the inhabitants 
of a town bearing the name of one of the un- 
subdued Canaanitish nations, and the different 
name by which they called the place would 
serve to distinguish them from the heathen 
inhabitants. 

The word Jerusalem would be more correctly 
written Jerushalatm, or more fiilly, as given 
in the original of some texts, Jerushalayim. 
There is no question respecting the latter half 
of the word — as Shalem, or Salem, indubitably 
signifies " peace," and nothing else ; and it re- 
peatedly occurs as a name, or in the composition 
of names in Scripture. But respecting the 
first half Jeru, there is more difference of opi- 
nion. Some derive it from the Hebrew word 
Jerush, which signifies " possession," and thus 
make the whole name to signify " the posses- 
sion of peace." Others prefer to derive it from 
another Hebrew word Jarah, which signifies 
"founding" or "foundation^" tb^aA, \^^ ^ Vsv^sr^ '5>x 
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up Isaaci Gen. xzii. d, 14. This is the Bab- 
binical opinion, and many Christian inter- 
preters, of high authority,, have given it their 
sanction. It is, however, partly built upon 
the notion that Jerusalem was both the Salem 
of Melchizedek, and the site of Abraham's 
sacrifice $ and, as this notion does not appear 
to have been clearly established, we cannot 
with any confidence build upon the conclusion 
which has grown out of it. The Babbins them- 
selves, who believe Melchizedek to have been 
Shem, maintain that out of respect to him the 
name of Salem was retained ; and that out of 
respect to Abraham, that of Jireh was prefixed 
thereto, forming together the name of Jibeh-> 
Salem, soflened into Jeru-salem. 

Among these different explanations, that 
appears to be etymologically the most sound 
which makes the name to signify the '^ habitation 
of peace;" but there does not seem any sufii- 
cient ground for stating how or where that 
name originated, or whether that name had, or 
had not, any reference, designed or undesigned, 
to its peculiar and sacred character. Seeing 
that all the Hebrew names are significant, and 
oflen beautifully and strikingly significant, 
without our being able, m xosst^i ^^sa.^^'esc^ 
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few cases, to determine in what way the signi- 
fication was applicable to the places or the per- 
sons by whom the names were borne, there is 
nothing very remarkable in the lact, that 
Jerusalem had a significant name, nor can much 
satisfaction be expected in dealing with it as a 
peculiar case. Under whatever circiimstances 
this name was originally imposed, it soon ceased 
to be appropriate ; for there have been few cities 
in the world which have been less the " habita- 
tion of peace" than Jerusalem. This will be 
seen from the history, to which we now return. 
The next incident in the history of Jeru- 
salem is afforded by the fact, that the Judahites, 
after their signal victory over the barbarous 
tyrant of Bezek, and the just punishment they 
inflicted upon him, brought him to Jerusalem, 
where he died. This circumstance takes the 
reader rather by surprise ; and the sacred his- 
torian, aware of this, explains that " the chil- 
dren of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, 
and had taken it, and smitten it with the edge 
of the sword, and set the city on fire," Judg. 
i. 8. It is, however, perfectly clear from the 
subsequent history that this success was con- 
fined to such parts of the lower city as were not 
covered by fortifications, and that the strong- 
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hold of Zion resisted all the assault of the 
conquerors. This retention of the stronghold 
rendered the Jebusites still the real masters of 
Jerusalem ; and the recorded victory of Judah 
does not seem to have given it any permanent 
possession of even the lower city : and although 
some persons of the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin appear to have lived there, the number 
of Hebrew residents could not have been 
numerous ; for when the Levite, travelling 
from Bethlehem to Mount Ephraim, came 
" over against Jebus, which is Jerusalem," his 
servant suggested that they should put up there 
for the night ; but he refused, saying, " We 
will not turn aside hither into the city of a 
stranger, that is not of the children of Israel ; 
we will pass over to Gibeah," Judg. xix. 12. 

After this follows a long interval of about 
350 years, during which the name of Jerusalem 
does not occur in the sacred books. 

While David was king over the tribe of 
Judah only, he held his court at Hebron, which 
was in many respects well suited to be the 
metropolis of such a dominion. But when he 
became, after the death of Ishbosheth, the im- 
disputed sovereign of the whole country, he saw 
that Hebron lay too far tov^ax^'a XJ^a ^'^kXsJSassc^ 
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extremity of ihe kingdom to be a fit metre 
polls for his enlarged dominion. Still then 
were considerations, especially as connected with 
the rivalry between the great tribes of Judah 
and Ephraim, which would dictate to a king be- 
longing to the former tribe, the expediency of 
placing the metropolis within or close upon its 
territories, and among the people from whom his 
dynasty would naturally expect to find the most 
devoted supporters. Had this consideration been 
over-looked, situations better suited than that 
actually chosen to become the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom might perhaps have been found. 
Samaria, for example, which eventually became 
the capital of the separate kingdom of Israel, is 
alleged by most travellers to be naturally a 
more eligible site for a general metropolis than 
Jerusalem — besides that it is more central, 
and therefore more equally open to all the 
tribes, who were constrained by the law to 
journey three times in the year to the place of 
the sanctuary. David overlooked this advan- 
tage in the more important one, to him, of 
establishing the seat of his empire in the quar- 
ter where his power was the strongest. The 
considerations which influenced him may be 
compared to those which induced the present 
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royal dynasty of Persia to neglect the gf^at 
central cities which had formerly been the 
seats of government, and fix their residence in 
a comparatively remote and inconvenient situa- 
tion at Teheran, for no other reason than that, 
in case of disturbance or rebdUori, the king 
may ^1 back upon the resources and th&'certain 
attachment of his owti tribe, whose territory is 
liear and accessible. 

Within the tribe of Judah there was cer- 
tainly no place so suitable as Jerusalem ; which 
also lay as far north, towards th6 other tribes, 
as the king could go without quitting the terri- 
tories of his own tribe. 

There is, however, another And very import- 
ant point of view in which this choice may be 
regarded. It has simply been stated that 
David, as king of all Israd, might have possibly 
found a better place for his metropolis than 
that which he selected. But it is evident, from 
the circumstances which afterwards arose, that 
no better site for the civil and ecclesiastical 
metropolis could possibly have been chosen. 
As David could not of himself have foreknown 
these circumstances, or have acted with refer- 
ence to them, it appears highly probable that 
• his choice was directed by 80Tci'ftTi^m^\fi&Bja^- 
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insult, and fully alive to the difficulty of the 
enterprise, David offered the chief command of 
the whole army to the warrior who should first 
cross the natural fosse surrounding the hill, and 
smite the Jebusites. The king's nephew Joab, 
a daring and able, but unscrupulous, man, had 
held the command of the army of David's first 
kingdom of Judah, but it had not yet been de- 
termined who was to have the command of the 
armies of united Israel. Joab might expect it; 
but, as he had lately given deep offence by the 
murder of Abner, he was by no means secure 
of this appointment : and it is very possible 
that David hoped, that the success of some other 
person in this feat, would afford him an excuse 
for withholding this high office from one whom 
he had already foimd reason to dislike and fear. 
But the stake was too important, for Joab not to 
be the foremost in the attempt to win it. He 
was the first to cross the fosse, the first to sur- 
mount the defences of Zion, and by that act 
became the hero of the siege, and secured the 
office of " chief and captain," which, except with 
one slight interruption, he held to the end of 
David's reign, 2 Sam. v. 6—^ ; and 1 Chron. 
xi. 4—8 



CHAPTER II 

THE SITE — JERUSALEM IN THE TIME OP DAVID. 

We have now come to a point at which it is 
important that the reader should clearly under- 
stand the physical characteristics of the site of 
which David had gained possession, and which, 
from this time forward, became of the utmost 
importance in the history of the chosen people 
of God. 

The part of Palestine which lies to the south 
of the plain of Esdraelon, is traversed through its 
whole extent by a broad mountain ridge, which 
may be found laid down with tolerable accuracy 
in most recent maps. This mountainous tract, 
or ridge, is nowhere less than from twenty to 
twenty-five miles broad, and it reaches in length 
from the plain of Esdr$ielon to a line drawn from 
the south end of the Dead |Sea to the south-east 
corner of the Mediterranean — ^this ridge forms 
high and precipitous cliffs on the east, towards 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea; but 
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on the west it sinks down by an offset into a 
range of lower hills which lie between it and 
the greit plain along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. The upper part of this ridge forms, in 
^fact, a highj uneven table-land, the surface of 
which is everywhere rocky and mountainous, 
and is, moreover, cut up by valleys which run 
east or west towards the Jordan or the Medi- 
terranean. The mountainous country formed 
by this ridge gradually rises as the traveller 
proceeds southward, and forms the tract an- 
ciently known as the moimtains of Ephraim and 
of Judah. It reaches its highest point at Hebron, 
which is not le^S than 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. More to the north than this, on a 
line drawn westward from the north end of the 
Dead Sea, the ridge is hot more than 250(X 
feet above that level ; and it is here, upon its 
very summit, that the city of Jerusalem stands, 
in the geographicial position of SI** 46' 43" north 
latitude, and 35^ 13' east longitude. 

The site is an elevated promontory, or tongue 
of land, connected with the general table-land 
on the north-west, but on all other sides stir- 
rounded and isolated by valleys of various 
depth and breadth, beyond which rise hills, some 
of them considerably above tba Vs^*^ ^1 *^si^ 
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isolated platform on which the city stands, . 
which inclose it as in a basin. This platfo. 
is nearly three quarters of a mile across, from ti 
brink of tlie eastern to that of the western va 
ley, and its extreme length, as a promontory 
may be reckoned at nearly a mile and a half ; but 
as the site is not physically circumscribed on 
the north-west, it is difficult to fix the exact 
length; and building might, in fact, be extended 
almost indefinitely in that direction. In pro- 
ceeding to indicate the more prominent charac- 
teristics of this site, it Avill be necessary, for the 
sake of distinctness, to use the names by which 
difTerent parts of it wctq eventually known, 
without being sure that many of these names 
were known, and being sure that some of them 
could not have been known, in the time of 
David. 

The site itself is uneven, being marked by 
swells or hills, which were anciently more dis- 
tinguishable than at present, when, on occa- 
sions which Avill be hereafter described, the 
summit of at least one of the hills has been 
considerably levelled, and the separating val- 
leys have been partly reduced or filled up, 
either by the accumulated rubbish of the many 
destructions which Jerusalem has imdergone, 
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or with the intention of reducing the inequali- 
ties of the surface. 

Of these swells or hills, the southernmost 
and highest was Mount Zion, on which was the 
citadel, or fortress, taken by David from the 
Jebusites, and Avhich from that circumstance, 
and from the great improvements made thereon 
by this king, acquired also the name of " the 
city of David." Josephus calls it the Upper 
City, to distinguish it from the Lower City, in 
which the mass of the ordinary population 
resided. This lower city covered a separate 
and lower hill, called by Josephus,' Acra, which 
was separated from that of Zion by a valley 
called, in Scripture, Millo, but by Josephus the 
Tyropoeon. East of Acra, and north-east 
of Zion, was the Mount Moriah on which the 
Temple was eventually built. This was, in the 
time of David and long after, separated from 
Acra by a wide valley ; but this valley was 
filled up by the Maccabae«an princes, so that 
afterwards the two mounts were reckoned as 
one. A ridge, or southward prolongation of 
Mount Moriah, known by the name of Ophel, 
stretches down by the east side of Zion, from 
which it is separated by the lower part of the 
Tyropoeon valley. There is another hill lyin^ 
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to the north of Moriah, which is higher than 
Moriah, and perhaps as high as Zion. This 
was, during the whole period covered by 
Scripture history, beyond the limits of the 
city, but was, after the time of Christ, included 
within it. 

The surface of the elevated promontory 
which forms the site of Jerusalem, besides 
being broken by these swells, has a general 
and somewhat steep slope or declination to- 
wards the east, terminating on the brink of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. One interesting 
eflfect of this is, that> in the view of Jerusalem^ 
from the Moimt of Olives, on the opposite side 
of that valley, the whole city, in all its parts, 
lies ftdly and distinctly exposed to view. 

The promontory which has thus been de*- 
scribed as the proper site of Jerusalem, lies in 
the fork of two valleys, one called the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and the other the valley of Gihon, 
the continuation of which is called the valley of 
Hinnom. The valley of Jehoshaphat bounds the 
site on the north and east. It is two miles long, 
and about a quarter of a mile broad in the widest 
part ; while, in the narrowest, it is merely a 
deep gully, the narrow bed of a orrent. That 
torrent is the Brook Kidron, whose channel 



traverses the valley through its whole extent, 
but whose stream is dry during the greater 
part of the year. The valley of Gihon bounds 
the site on i}ie south-west, and then, bending 
eastward, takes the name of Hinnom, and forms 
the southern boundary of the site under the 
Mount Zion, opposite the south-east comer of 
which it unites with the valley of Jehoshaphat* 
Both valleys are shallow at their commence- 
ment, but in their progress south become 
deep, narrow, aud precipitous. 

AM wound these valleys, rise hills higher 
than the inclosed promontory which forms the 
site pf Jerusalem. On the east is the Mount 
of Olivet; on the south, the Hill of £vil 
Counsel, so called, rising directly from the vale 
of Hinnom. On the west the ground rises 
gently, so that a traveller approaching in that 
direction — say, upon the road from Jaffa 
(Joppa) — obtains, at the distance of two miles, 
a fine view of th^ walls and domes of Jeru- 
salem, with the Mount of Olives beyond. On 
the north, a bend of the ridge connected with 
the Mount of Oliyes boimds the prospect at 
a distanoe of above a mile. Towards the 
south-west, the view is somewhat more open ; 
for here lies the j^Vm of Kephaim^ whialv 
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commences just at the southern bijnk of the 
valley of Hinnom, and stretching off north- 
west towards the Mediterranean. Even to the 
north-west, the prospect is somewhat open ; for 
the eye penetrates up along the upper part of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and from many 
points can discern the existing mosque of the 
place called Neby Samwil, (prophet Samuel,) 
which stands on a lofty ridge at a distance of 
about five miles. From this it will be seen 
that the site is not so entirely shut up by sur- 
rounding hills, as more general statements Have 
led most persons to conceive. Yet these in- 
closing hiils do give a marked and even pecu- 
liar character to the site, which did not escape 
the notice of the sacred writers, and which 
supplies a beautiful and consoling simile to the 
psalmist : — "As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about his 
people," Psalm cxxv. 2. 

The comitry around Jerusalem is all of lime- 
stone formation, and not particularly fertile. 
The rocks everywhere come out above the 
surface, which, in many parts, is also thickly 
strewn with loose stone ; and the general aspect 
of the whole region is barren and dreary. Yet 
the olive thrives in it abundantly, and fields of 
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grain are seen in the valleys and level places, 
altliough tliey are considerably less productive 
than in the neighbourhood of Hebron and She- 
chem. Neither vineyards nor fig-trees flourish 
on the high ground about the city, although 
the latter are found in the gaidens below 
Siloam, and are very common a few miles south 
in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. 

The climate of the elevated tract in which 
Jerusalem is situated, differs from that of the 
temperate parts of Europe, more in the alterna- 
tion of wet and dry seasons, than in the degree 
of temperature. The variations of rain and 
sunshine, which in the west exist throughout 
the whol^ year, are here, as in the rest of 
Palestine, confined chiefly to the latter part of 
autumn and the winter. The rains come mostly 
from the west or south-west, (that is, from the 
Mediterranean Sea,) whence our Lord, when at 
Jerusalem, said, " When ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say. There cometh 
rain ; and so it is," Luke xii. 54. Snow often 
falls at Jerusalem in January and February, to 
the depth of a foot, or more, but it seldom lies 
long upon the groxmd. The gromid never freezes, 
but the standing pools in the valley of Hinnom 
are sometimes covered with a thin film of v^a^* 

c 
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Returning now to the historji we find thi 
David was no sooner in possession of Jerusalen 
than he proceeded to make great improvemenl 
in it, to adapt it to its new destination as th 
capital of an important kingdom. Gratifie 
with his new conquest of the fortress on Mouo 
Zion, and after the practice of which there i 
an example in 2 S^m. xii. 28, he called it afle 
his own name, " the city of David," 2 Sam 
V. 7, 9. This denomination, however, thougl 
sometimes used in Scripture, and which seemi 
to be applied by Josephus to the whole of Je- 
rusalem, (Antiq. vii. 3, 2,) did not supersede 
the former and more proper designation, as, u 
fact, such complimentary appellations never dc 
in the east. They exist for a time among great 
persons and official people ; but the old name is 
retained among the great body of the people, 
and in the course of ages is the only one thai 
remains permanently connected with the place. 
David, however, had more ground for impos- 
ing his name upon the place than the right oi 
conquest gave. His improvements were so 
important and extensive, that Josephus considers 
it as amounting to a " rebuilding" of Jerusalem ; 
and if we accept his reasonable interpretation 
of 1 Chron. xi. 7, 8, it would appear that he 
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not only rebuilt the citadel upon Mount Zioii, 
and erected thereon, by the assistance of Hiram 
king of Tyre, a palace for his own residence ; 
but, by enlarging the lower city, and inclosing 
the whole within one continuous wall, he made 
the whole one united city, instead of two cities, 
as they seem to have been hitherto considered. 
In 1 Chron. xi. 8, it is added, according to our 
version, " And Jdab repaired the rest of the 
city." It is not very clear in what capacity 
this duty could have devolved upon, or have 
been undertaken by Joab, whereas there is a 
perfect propriety in his having been made 
"governor of the city," which his valour had 
been so highly instrumental in bringing undsr 
the power of David ; and this is the interpreta- 
tion which is given to the clause by Josephus 
and the Targum^ and which Eennicott and 
others believe to be the correct rendering of the 
text. 

In making himself master of Jerusalem, David 
demonstrated that the city was not impregnable 
) — the belief of which had no doubt much con- 
tributed to its previous safety : and as he had • 
taken it from the Jebusites, his more powerful 
enemies did not see why they need despair of 
taking it from him. The Philifi^^^--'»S£ia'5a 

o2 
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valiant and inveterate enemies of the Israelites 
— were those who resolved to make the attempt, 
and thej therefore appeared in great force in 
the plain of Kephaim, to the south of the city. 
It was not the inclination of David to await their 
attack ; and finding his own wish sanctioned 
by the Divine approval, he left the city on 
the opposite quartor, and, by making a circuit, 
fell upon the camp of the Philistines by sur- 
prise, and defeated theni with great slaughter, 
2 Sam. V. 17 — 25. It was to his attention to 
such intimations of the Divine will, and to his 
implicit reliance upon the strength of the 
Almighty arm, that David owed all his suc- 
cesses and all his greatness ; and in all Israel 
there was no man so deeply sensible of this fact 
as himself. It was this that in his official capa- 
city, as king of the chosen people, made him 
more entirely " the man after Grod's own heart," 
than any monarch that ever reigned over them. 
David being now thoroughly settled in liis new 
capital, conceived the intention of removing the 
ark of the covenant, which, since its restora- 
tion by the Philistines, had remained fifty 
years on the premises of Abinadab, at Kiijathr 
jearim. This has been construed into an inten- 
tion to constitute Jerusalem the ecclesiastical as 
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well as the civil metropolis of the kingdom ; 
but the ecclesiastical establishment under the 
law of Moses centred around the altar at 
which sacrifices were offered, not around the 
ark ; and the altar and tabernacle were still at 
Gibeon, where the priests performed their 
sacred ministrations. If, therefore, this had 
been his intention, he would have rather chosen 
to remove the tabernacle and altar to Jerusa- 
lem, and then have brought the ark and set it 
in the tabernacle. This he did not ; probably 
because he did not as yet know that Jerusalem 
was the spot that the Lord " would choose to 
set his name there.'' Still the ark was a sacred 
and venerable object, the symbol of the holiest 
mysteries of the Jewish religion, and David 
probably felt that it was becoming and pro- 
per that it should be placed with all honour 
in his new capital instead of resting in 
obscurity in the house of a private person. 
That he did not rather restore it to its proper 
place in the old tabernacle at Gibeon, before 
which the altar stood, may seem to indicate 
that he did not consider that to be the destined 
resting-place of those holy things, though he may 
not as yet have known that Jerusalem was that 
destined place. Great were the preparations made 
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for the removal of the ark with all due solcm: 
to Jerusalem, where David had preparec 
new and probably magnificent tent or tab 
nacle for its reception. Messengers were d 
spatched throughout the land, to summon tl 
priests and Levites, and to invite as many c 
the people as were disposed, to attend this great 
ceremony. On the appointed day, David and 
his court, with a large body of priests and 
Levites, and a great multitude of people, assem- 
bled to escort the ark, with rejoicing musici 
and triiunphant songs, to Jerusalem. But the 
grievous judgment upon Uzzah, for putting 
forth his hand to stay the ark when it was 
shaken by the oxen, brought all this gladness 
to a sudden close, and caused the king to abaa-> 
don his object, and return dispirited to Jero* 
salem, 2 Sam. vi. 1 — 10. 

Three weeks after, however, David having 
heard that the blessing of the Lord had fallen 
abundantly upon the house of Obed-edom, in 
whose charge the ark had meanwhile been left, 
was encouraged to complete his fbormer design. 
The judgment upon Uzzah had directed atten-* 
tion to the proper course of proceeding ; and 
now the ark, instead of being, as before, con-» 
veyed on a cart di-awn by oxen, was borne on 
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«,t> oi»oiii(|ers of the Levites, as the law required, 
(Exod. XXV. 14,) ana o.^ ^>,^ig proceedings 
were placed under the direction of Chenaniai*, 
the chief of the Levites, who was found to be 
best acquainted with the proper observances, 
1 Sam. vi. 11 — 28 ; 1 Chron. xv. Under 
these more careful arrangements, the ark was 
brought safely to Jerusalem, with such rejoicings 
as Israel had seldora seen, and was deposited in 
the tent which David had provided for it. 
Here an orderly and regular attendance upon 
it was instituted by the king ; but the usual 
services of religion were still performed at 
Gibeon, where the old tabernacle and the altar 
remained, and which was still, therefore, the 
place of concourse to the nation at the great 
festivals. 

It was five years after this, when Grod had 
given David rest from all his enemies, and when 
he had finished and taken up his abode in his 
own " house of cedar," that the thought oc- 
curred to him, how unbecoming it was, that, 
while he was thus splendidly accommodated^ 
and had a settled and magnificent home, the 
ark of God still remained within the curtains of 
a movable tent, and the whole establishment 
retained the characteristics of the migratory 
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circumstances in which it had orisHno***^ 
mentionp^ *^^ aiougnt to his fiiend the pn 
Nathan, who, consulting only the hnpuls 
his natural judgment, highly approved the 
sign of building a temple in honour of Jeho\ 
which the king^s expressions indicated. I 
he was ailerwards instructed to inform Davi 
that this undertaking was less appropriate fo 
him, who had been a warrior from his youth, 
and had shed much blood, than for his son, who 
should enjoy in prosperity and peace the rewai^ 
of his father's victories. The design itself was, 
however, highly approved, as a token of proper 
feelings towards the Divine King, 2 Sam. viii 
1—12 ; 1 Chron. xvii. 1—14 ; xxviii. 

From that time forward, it was the caie of 
David to collect materials, and to make all suit- 
able arrangements for the great work his son 
was to execute ; and so great and various so 
extensive and yet so minute, were these prepluti* 
tions — including even the plan of the building, 
and a new arrangement for the becoming per- 
formance of the sacred services in it when com- 
pleted, that to David must be allowed a large, 
if not the principal share of the honour due for 
the erection of that glorious temple which bears 
the name of Solomon. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 

It does not appear that David knew, until the 
last year of his life, the precise site which this 
temple was to occupy. In that unhappy year, 
when his sin in numbering the people brought 
down the Divine judgments upon them, he was 
directed to build an altar, and offer sacrifices 
in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, . 
which then occupied the summit of Mount 
Moriah. The king accordingly bought the 
threshing-floor from Araunah (who woidd 
"willingly have given it free of cost) for ^y 
shekels of silver. He then hastened to set up 
an altar, and to offer burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings thereon, and called upon the name of 
the Lord. No sooner was this done, than the 
destroying angel sheathed his sword, and the 
plague was stayed. As this was the first com- 
mand to build an altar for sacrifice which had 
been, given since the delivery of the law^ "^\sas3cL 
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made the altar at the tabemaxsle the sole a 
for sacrifices in Israel, and as the site was 
dicated with so much precision, and the offc 
ings so signally accepted, the spot seemed i 
highly honoured and sanctified, as to point : 
out for the site of the future temple. Thus 
when the temple came to be built by Solomon, 
the site is described as the place " at Jerusalem 
in Moimt Moriah, where the Lord had ap- 
peared unto David his father, in the place that 
David had prepared in the threshing-floor of 
Oman (or Araunah) the Jebusite," 2 Qhron. 
iii. 1. In the countries of the south and east, 
the site of the threshing-floors is selected on 
the same principles which might guide ,iis in 
the selection of the site of windmiUs. We 
find them usually on the tops of hills, on 
all sides exposed to the winds, which aie 
required to separate the chaff from the grain. 
But the summit of Moriah, though large 
enough for the purpose of a threshing-floor, 
had no level sufi^cient for the plans of 
Solomon. According to the very probable 
statements of Josephus, (Bell. Jud. v. 5,) the 
foundations of the temple were laid on a steep 
eminence, the summit of which did not at first 
afford a sufiicient level for the temple and its 
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courts. As it was surrounded by precipices, 
it was found necessary to build up strong walls 
and buttresses, in order that the required surface 
might be gained by filling up the interval with 
earth. The hill was also fortified by a three- 
fold wall, the lowest tier of which was in some 
places more than 300 cubits high. The dimen- 
sions of the stones of which these walls — or more 
probably the low'er part of them—- consisted, 
were, as the occasion required, very great. 
The "great stones" needed for this purpose 
are mentioned in 1 Kings v. 17; and Josephus 
says that some of them were as much as forty 
cubits long. This is probably an exaggeration, 
although stones not less than sixty-ibur feet in 
length occur among those which form the terrace 
of the great temple of the sun at Baalbec ; and 
it should be added, that parts of the walls or 
fortifications, which Josephus had in view, and 
on which he seems to have founded his state-» 
ment, may have been, and probably were, 
added at a period considerably after the erection 
of Solomon's temple. At all events, there still 
exist sufficient traces of these inclosing walls 
to corroborate the statement which has been 
given. The nature of the soil rendered it 
necessary that the foundations of tbft b\»3A\»% 
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should in parts be laid at a very great de} 
Unless we take into account the vast expei 
and labour thus employed in preparing t 
site and the substructions, we shall form b 
an inadequate notion of the greatness of th 
undertaking. 

The site having been properly prepared, and 
all the preliminary arrangements completed, 
the foundation of the temple was laid in tiie 
fourth year of the reign of Solomon, in the 
month Siv, being the third month of the 
year 1012 before Christ, 480 years after the de- 
parture from Egypt ; and it took seven years 
and a half in building, being completed in the 
month Bui, the eighth month of the eleventh 
year of Solomon's reign. 

The Israelites had hitherto no opportunity or 
occasion to become proficients in architectorei 
or in the arts connected with it ; and we do not, 
till the reign of David, read of any public build- 
ings or monuments being erected in their terri- 
tories. For this there are many reasons; but it 
may sufiice to indicate the chief of them, which 
are — their previously unsettled political condi- 
tion, the absence of a great central metropolis^ 
such as was now obtained in Jerusalem; the 
possession of the buildings erected by the 
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inhabitants of the land, which, for many gene- 
rations, sufficed for the new possessors ; the 
simple, unostentatious habits of even the great 
men in Israel ; and, more than all, the want of all 
those objects for which imposing structures 
are usually called into existence : temples they 
could not erect, because there was but one pla^e 
of public worship and sacrifice allowed by the 
law ; and palaces they did not need, because they 
had no king or central government. It is, there- 
fore, no matter of surprise that both David and 
Solomon were under the necessity of seeking 
the aid of Phoenician artificers in building their 
palaces ; and that the latter king was obliged 
to draw from Tyre nearly all the skilled labour 
which the works of the temple required. There 
was at this time, and long after, a very good 
understanding, cemented by the mutual advan- 
tages of the connexion, between the monarchs 
of Israel and Tyre. It had been begun by 
David, whose munificent character and warlike 
prowess seem to have quite won the heart of 
Hiram, king of Tyre. That the feeling between 
them amounted to something more than the 
usually formal amity of kings, is testified by the 
phrase that Hiram had been " ever a lover of 
David ;" and in answer to Solomon's a^\iUca.Vki«w 
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for assistance, willingly undertook to render to 
the son the same friendship and aid which he 
had before, in lesser undertakings, afforded to 
the father. The* groundwork of this alliance 
rested oh the circumstance that the Phoenicians, 
being confined to a narrow strip of territoiy, 
and being exclusively addicted to commerce and 
manufactures, found it exceedingly conyenient 
to draw such products of the soil as they needed 
for use or exportation, from the Hebrew terri- 
tories : while the Israelites found it nearly an 
equal advantage to obtain, in exchange, timber, 
stone, manufactured goods, and the various pro- 
ducts of foreign lands, of which the Phoenicians 
had become the factors, and of which Tyre was 
the emporimn. In accordance with this expla- 
nation, we find that Solomon undertook to pay 
in corn, wine, and oil, the staple products of his 
kingdom, for the essential assistance in work- 
men and materials which king Hiram agreed 
to furnish, 1 Kings v. It is, however, worthy of 
note, that, after this, the Israelites never needed 
the assistance of Phoenician workmen in their 
public buildings, even when they did obtain 
from them materials, chiefly timber, from Leba- 
non : and this seems to show that they profited 
well by the instruction in the architectural arts 
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whicli they received from the Phoenicians during 
the reigns of David and Solomon. 

The temple and its utensils are fully described 
in 1 Kings vi. and vii. and 2 Chron. iii. and 
iv. ; and it is desirable that the reader yrho 
wishes to understand the matter thoroughly, 
should peruse these chapters yrith attention. 
These descriptions enable us to realise a toler^ 
ably clear idea of many important details of 
this glorious structure ; but they do not suffice 
to afford us a distinct notion of the architectural 
elevation of the principal buildings. If any 
proof of this fact were wanting, it would be 
found in the circumstance that almost every 
scholar or architect who has attempted to make 
a design of the fabric, from the descriptions 
which exist in the Scripture and in Josephus, 
has furnished something very different from 
what has been produced by others making the 
same attempt. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to realise 
the leading use and idea of the building, which 
made this and other ancient temples entirely 
different from European churches and cathedrals. 
These are intended for the reception of the wor- 
shippers, and are, therefore, necessarily spa- 
cious ; but the temple at Jerusalem was tiev^ 
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intended to be entered by the worshippt 
They stood in the open air, in the courts bel( 
the temple, which itself consisted of two chai 
bers, the centre of which (called the Holy Pla< 
was entered by the officiating ministers aloi 
only twice a day, to attend to the lamps and 
offer incense, while the inner chamber (call 
the Holy of Holies, that is, the Most Holy,) w 
entered only once in the year by the high-prie 
upon the great day of atonement, when 
sprinkled the blood of sacrifice upon the ark 
the covenant, a type of the offering of the bo 
of our Lord Jesus Christ once for all. T 
temple, therefore, was simply the house, 
palace, in which the Most High dwelt, as 
were, among his people ; his presence amo 
them, in that house, being represented 
that visible resplendence called " the glo 
of the Lord," or the Shekinah, which rest 
in the Holy of Holies, above the wings of t 
golden cherubim which hovered over the ai 
This being its destination, and its sole destin 
tion, it was not necessary or desirable that : 
dimensions should be vast and imposing ; b 
the feeling which found no proper vent in tl 
manifestation, was shown in lavishing vs. 
wealth, the most Qostly materials, and t 
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highest resources of the arts, upon a structure 
of comparatively small dimensions. Bearing 
these two facts in mind, the special use of the 
building, and its limited extent, how strik- 
ing appears the exclamation of Solomon himself 
with reference to it, in the noble prayer which 
he uttered at its dedication ! — " But will God 
indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold, the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; 
how much less this house that I have builded !" 
1 Kings viii. 27. 

Our idea of the temple must be, however, 
by no means limited to this small building, but 
must embrace the whole site, as the word 
"temple" usually does in Scripture, with the 
immense outer walls, the noble gates, the 
courts, and the shady colonnades, store-cham- 
bers, and vestries, by which these courts were 
surrounded. These, taken altogether, gave the 
reality as well as the appearance of vastness ; 
and the house of God itself appeared beauti- 
fully in the midsfc, not seemingly diminutive, 
but as the cynosure, the crowning glory, of 
the whole ; like a costly gem in a broad setting 
of gold. 

This sanctuary was sixty cubits long, twenty 
wide, and thirty high, whith are dimensiona 
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comparable only to those of our smallest cliiiTcliefl 
and chapels. It is, however, impossible to over- 
look the statement of Josephus, who gives the 
same breadth and length as the Scriptrire, but 
makes the height sixty cubits ; and not only so, 
but adds, that " over this was another stage of 
equal dimensions," so that the height of tbo 
whole structure was 120 cubits. It is impos* 
sible to receive this in the literal sense which 
the words seem to convey, and that because i% 
does not agree in that sense with Scripture, and 
because a building of such proportions would 
be an architectural monstrosity. It may, there- 
fore, be conceived that he means to say that 
there was a part as elevated above the top of 
the building as that was above the foundations ; 
and this could only be true of the porch rising 
up into a kind of a tower or steeple — an inter- 
pretation which is corroborated by 2 Chron. 
iii. 4, which assigns this same height of 120 
cubits to the porch. This has the sanction of 
a received interpretation ; for it is well known 
to ecclesiastical antiquaries, that the general 
arrangements of churches have- been framed, 
as far as difference of use allowed, with ex- 
press reference to, and in imitation of, the distri- 
bution of parts in Solomon^s temple ; and the 
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towers and steeples, and other sucli like eleva- 
tions, mostly over the porch, are understood to 
be involved in this imitation. It is a more 
important question, how Josephus gets at the 
general height of sixty cubits, when in 1 Kings 
ri. 2, it is expressly stated as thirty cubits. The 
statement respecting , the porch, corroborated 
as it is in Chronicles, makes it more, probable 
and proper that the height shoidd be sixty than 
thirty cubits ; and the statements may be recon- 
ciled by supposing that Josephus indicates the 
whole external height, including the basement 
and the roof, whereas the writer in Kings, 
speaks of the internal height from the floor to 
tlie ceiling. Some have thought that the dif- 
ference may have arisen from the existence of 
an upper story, which may have consisted of 
rooms for the accommodation of the priests, 
such as vestries and treasuries. But those who 
give this explanation do not consider that it 
was needless to encumber the holy house with 
such adjuncts, for which there was abundant 
room in places more suitable and convenient, 
and that it would be revolting to all oriental 
and to all Jewish ideas, that any persons — even 
priests — should tread over-head ^f a place 
devoted to most holy services. 
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The interior of the sacred edifice was, . 
already intimated, divided into two apartment 
The inside dimensions of the outer chambci 
c:dlcd the Holy, was forty cubits long*, twent) 
cubits wide, and thirty cubits high. This cham- 
ber was separated from the inner, called the 
Holy of Holies, by a partition, a large opening 
in which was, after the manner of the east, 
closed by a suspended curtain. This Holy of 
Holies was at the western extremity of the 
building, and its internal dimensions formed a 
cube of twenty cubits. At the east end of 
the building was the porch, at the entrance of 
which stood the two pillars called Jachia and 
Boaz, which were twenty-thi-ee cubits in 
height. The sacred building was surroonded 
by three stories of chambers, each of which 
was five cubits high, making together fifleea 
cubits ; so that what appeared above, of the 
walls of the main building, afforded ample 
space for its windows. 

The lowest story of the chambers was Gve 
cubits, the middle six cubits^ and the highest 
seven cubits wide. This difference of width 
arose from the circumstance that the walls of 
the holy house were so thick, that they were 
made to recede one cubit, so that the successive 
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slielvings in the wall of the temple afforded a 
firm support to the beams of the several stories, 
without the necessity of inserting their ends 
into the very substance of the wall, which 
might not have been considered reverent. These 
observations will be found to render more in- 
telligible the particulars given in 1 Kings vi. 
5, 6 ; and it will be seen from this that, as- 
suming the elevation of the porch as already 
described, this, with the stories of chambers on 
each side, rising to half the height of the main 
building, must have given the structure a general 
resemblance, in the external view, to a church 
with a nave and two side aisles, and with a 
tower or steeple rising in front. This analogy 
was indeed intended in the original construc- 
tion of churches. But it will be observed 
that the parts (stories of chambers) which 
answered to the aisles of a church, had in the 
temple no connexion whatever with the interior 
of the building. 

The windows in the wall of the main build- 
ing, above the uppermost stories of the side 
chambers, were doubtless of the curious lattice 
work, still used in the east, even where glass is 
known, as more favoui^able than glass to the 
coolness and ventilation which a warm cUmaJ^ 
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demands. It is probable that the windows of 
the temple were, for these purposesi rather thau 
for light; for the outer chamber of the temple 
was lighted by the lamps of the golden candle- 
stick, and it is generally understood that the 
inner temple was strictly an adytum^ having no 
windows. It was to this circumstance that 
Solomon alludes : ^' The Lord said that he would 
dwell in the thick darkness," 1 Kings vjii. 12. 
The substantial fabric of the temple <' was 
built of stone, made ready before it was brought 
thither: so that there was neither hammer nor 
axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was in building," 1 Kings vi. 7, The 
object of this was doubtless to lessen the ex* 
pense and labour of transporting the stone from 
the quarries; but the effect was remarkable:—* 

** No workman steel, no pond'rous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fiibric sprung." 

The structure was, however, wainscoted with 
cedar wood, which was covered with thin plates 
of solid gold. The boards within the temple 
were ornamented with beautiful carvings, repre 
senting cherubim, palm-trees, arid flowers ; and 
being covered with the precious metal, must 
have had a truly rich effect. The ceiling of 
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the temple was supported by beams of cedar, 
and was wholly covered with gold. The par- 
tition which separated the Holy from the Holy 
of Holies, consisted probably not of stone, but 
of beams and boards of cedar; and it would 
farther appear that the panels consisted of a 
kind o%rcticulated work ; so that the incense 
which was daily offered in the outer chamber, 
might diffuse itself fteely into the inner sanc- 
tuary, see 1 Kings vi. 21. 

The floor of the temple was throughout of 
cedar, but boarded over with fir. 1 Kings vi. 1 5. 
The doors of the Holy of Holies were of olive 
wood; but the door of the outer chamber had 
posts of olive wood and valves of fir. Both 
these doors had folding leaves, which, however, 
seem to have been usually kept open, the 
apertures being closed by a suspended curtain. 
This contrivance is still observed, not only in 
the mosques and Christian churches of ^the east, 
but in the churches of southern Europe, where 
the doors usually stand open, but the doorways 
can only be passed by moving aside a heavy 
curtain. A similar contrivance may be noticed 
at th« law courts in Westminster Hall. The 
opening for the door of the most holy place 
appears to have been equal to one-fifth of tJb^ 
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whole area of the partition; and that of the 
whole temple to ODe-fom*th of the breadth of 
wall in which it was placed. We majthus 
understand 1 Kings vi. 81 — B5, from which 
we ako kam that the door was covered wi& 
eaired work, overlaid with gold. 

.In the most holy place, stood the ai# only : 
but in the- centre were ten golden candlesticks; 
the altar of incense, and the* table of shew- 
bread. 

The tem^ area was divided into two c<yarts. 
The inner court, called also the court of the 
priest, and by Jeremiah the upper court, was 
that in whi<^ stood the temple, and in which 
the priests officiated. The inclosure of this 
i^[>pears to have been formed of cedar beamF-, 
resting on a foundation of stone, 1 Kings vi. 
36; and is described by Josephns as being 
three cubits high. The outer court was called 
also the great court, 2 Chron. iv. 9, and " the 
court of the Lord's house," Jer.xix. 14, xxvi. 2. 
Both these courts were surrounded by spacious 
buildings and offices, some of which, however, 
appear to have been added at a period later than 
that of Solomon. Notices of some additions 
occur in 2 Kings xv. 85 ; Jer. xxvi. 10 ; 
xxxvi. 10; and compare Josephus's "Wars of 
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the Jews," v. 5. 1. The outer court was that 
in which the congregation assembled, and the 
inner court that in which the priests and 
Levites officiated. They were separated not by 
any wall or partition, but by some steps, pro^ 
bably not more than three; so that all the ritual 
service performed in the court of the priest 
was open to the view of those who stood in the 
great outer couitt. It seems that the sacred 
bmlding did not occupy the centre of the inner 
court) but stood near up towards its western 
end; and the area in front of it, (that is, of the 
inner court,) contained the great altar of burnt 
offerings, the brrzen sea, supported upon 
twelve oxen, and the ten brazen lavers. 

The temple being finished, was opened for 
Divine service by a solemn act of dedication, in 
which Solomon himself took the leading part; 
The priests removed the ark from its temporary 
abode to its place in the new temple ; and at 
that instant " the glory of the Lord" filled the 
place. This drew from the king, who sat high 
above the rest upon a brazen platform^ three 
cubits high, in the interior court, the words :— 
" The Lord said that he would dwell in the 
thick darkness. I have surely built thee a 
house to dwell in, a settled place for thee tc 
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abide in for ever." He then turned towards 
the people, and briefly recapitulated the circum- 
stances in which the building had originated, 
and under which it had been brought to a 
completion. Then, afler a solemn pause, he 
knelt down, and spreading forth his hands 
towards heaven, uttered the noble prayer which 
is contained in 1 Kings viii. 23 — 61 , and 
2 Ghron. vi. IS — 42. The king had no sooner 
concluded his prayer, than fire descended from 
heaven, and consumed the sacrifices which 
were laid out upon the altar, and " the glory of 
the Lord filled the house." At this signal of 
the Divine acceptance, and that the Lord had, 
as it were, taken possession of the house and 
the altar consecrated to him, all the people 
"bowed themselves with their faces to the 
ground upon the pavement, and worshipped, 
and praised the Lord, saying. For he is good ; 
for his mercy endureth for ever," 2 Ghron, 
vii. 1 — 8. 

This was a great day in Jerusalem. The 
feast of the dedication was kept up for an 
entire week; and was followed by the feast of 
tabernacles, which lasted another week, so that 
high festivity was maintained for a fortnight 
together, during which the people were in part, 
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if not wholly, feasted upon the flesh of the 
sacrifices which were provided hy the king, to 
the enormous extent of twenty-two thousand 
oxen, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep. At the end of this time, Solomon 
formally " sent the people away into their tents, 
glad and merry in heart for the goodness that 
the Lord had showed unto David, and to Solo- 
mon, and to Israel his people." 



CHAPTER IV. 

JERUSALEM IN TUE TIME OF SOLOMON. 

HAViNa brought his work to a successful 
close, Solomon, who seems to have had a great 
taste for building, proceeded with other under- 
takings suited to his ample resources, and to the 
magnificence of his character. The principal 
of these was the palace, which afterwards be- 
came the royal residence of the kings of Judah, 
and which, on that account, has a sort of histori- 
cal interest connected with it, which renders one 
naturally desirous to form as distinct an idea 
of it as it is now possible to realise. In mat- 
ters of this kind — ^matters of description — ^we 
cannot dispense with the assistance of Josephus ; 
for although his original materials were no other 
than such as we still possess in the sacred 
Scripture, he had means of understanding the 
• details of the inspired accounts which we do 
not in the same degree possess ; and his de- 
scriptions of buildings and such matters, may 
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tlierefore be taken to convey a tolerably faithful 
paraphrase or explanation of the inspired ac- 
counts. With respect to this palace, however, 
bis description is still so indistinct, that it re- 
quires some knowledge of the arrangements of 
eastern buildings to apprehend his full meaning. 
He very properly xiirects attention to the fact, 
that although Solomon was able to get the 
temple finished in seven years, it took him 
thirteen years to complete his own palace, 
although a far inferior work, and involving far 
less cost. This he ascribes to his wanting, in 
this case, the zeal which had vrged him to. 
bring all the resourpes of his kingdom to bear 
upon the more holy undei-taking, as well as to 
the want of that vast preparatioi^ of funds and 
materials by his father, which had enabled the 
works of the temple so rapidly to advance. 

This palace was a large and remarkable 
btulding, supported by many pillars of cedar; 
whence it seems to have obtained the name of 
" the house of the forest of Lebanon," either 
because the midtitudinous pillars suggested the 
idea of a forest, or because the produce of a 
forest in Lebanon had, as it were, been re- 
quired to furnish the timber it contained. 
Some think that 'Hhe house of the forest of 
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Lebanon," and Solomon's royal palace, were 
different buildings ; but we are unable to dis- 
cover any satisfactory grounds for this opinion. 
It was designed not merely for a residence, but 
as a place where public business might be 
commodiously transacted, and, in particular, the 
administration of justice, which engaged no 
small portion of the time and attention of the 
Hebrew kings. The main building was, there- 
f<Mre, sufficiently spacious to contain the great 
numbers of people who came together to hear 
their causes determined. It was a hundred 
cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high, sup- 
ported by quadrangular pillars of cedar. The 
walls were of polished stones; and the fab- 
ric rose in three stories, each with rows of 
windows symmetrically arranged. It seems 
that the palace built for the principal 
wife, .ihe daughter of Pharaoh, was not a 
separate building, as some readers of the 
scriptural account apprehend, but, as a know- 
ledge of the arrangements in eastern palaces 
woidd lead one to expect, an interior pile of 
building, complete in itself, but adjoining to 
and connected with the king's palace. In fact, 
these descriptions can never be understood, 
unless we realise the true idea of an oriental 
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palace, which is that of a number of open 
courts one withia another, each surrounded on 
two or more sides with buildings, and all in- 
closed within an outer wall, and together form- 
ing the royal court. The outermost quadrangle 
contains the public apai'tments, in which alone 
the king is seen by his subjects, and where he 
holds his courts, gives audiences, and adminis- 
ters justice. The interior courts beyond this 
contain the actual residence of the king and 
of his wives and concubines — forming what is 
now called the harem. It is difficult to point 
out any analogy to this arrangement in our 
own country ; Hampton Court, and other old- 
palaces, supply some indications of a similar 
arrangement. But the diflference is still very 
•great, the several courts being more spacious, 
and the buildings they contain more inde^ 
pendent of each other than is usually seen in 
such palaces. 

In these oriental palaces, the public build- 
ings — including the hall of audience and of 
justice — are always in the outer court. There 
is, indeed, a feeling that, to insure easiness of 
access for suitors ta the royal presence, the 
court of justice shotdd be held at, or as near 
as possible to, the gate. In common cases, and 
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in the provinceSy justice was administei 
the gates of towns ; but in the metropolis 
least in those matters that came before the 
— causes were heard by him at or near the , 
of the palace. Hence we read of Solom< 
" porch of judgment," which was not, as so 
have supposed, a separate building, but 1 
front part of the palace. It reminds one 
" the gate of judgment'* in the Moorish palac 
the Alliambra, at Granada in Spain. Thi 
palace, indeed, taken on the whole, supplier 
more materials in illustration of, and for com- 
parison with, Solomon^s buildings than anj 
other edifice in Europe — and quite as much so 
as any in Asia. Besides these buildings, Solomon 
extended the town wall, so as to include the 
hill now occupied by the temple, within the 
circuit of the city, which he further strengthened 
and adorned ; and because the hill of Zion, on 
which the palace stood, was separated from 
"the mountain of the house" by a valley of 
considerable depth, he facilitated the approach 
to the latter by a causeway, the traces of which 
remain to this day. This causeway was a work 
of so much magnificence, or of such excellent 
art, that it is mentioned among the* works of 
Solomon which attracted the particular admira- 
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tion of tlie queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 5. 
It is also said that this king "built Millo," 

1 Kings ix. 15. What this Millo was, has perr 
plexed inquiry. It owed not its foundation to 
Solomon, but was rebuilt or restored bj him ; 
for we read of it before, immediately after the 
taking of the fortress by David, who is said to 
have " built roxmd about from Millo and inward." 

2 Sam. V. 9 ; 1 Chron. xi. 8. The word signifies 
"fulness;" and is most generally supposed tp 
denote a moimd or rampart, so called as beii^ 
filled in with stones and earth ; although other^ 
make it, on the contrary, a trench filled wit]^ 
water. Being an important and distinguishe<^ ' 
feature of a fortress, it came in popular laaguage 
to signify the fortress itself, as in Judges ix. 6 | 
where " the house of Millo" plainly denotes the 
acraj or citadel, of Shechem. In Jerusalem, it 
probably denoted, in the most limited sense, 
that particular pai't of the citadel called the 
ramparts, or mound inside the wall. Thosq 
who have lived in fortified towns will know how 
usual it is, even now, and in this country, to ujsq 
the term " ramparts " as- equivalent with " cita- 
del " — a part for the whole, in such phrases-r 
" I am going to the ramparts," " I have beeu 
upon the ramparts," etc. Those writox^ '^\Na 
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attempt to combine a number of the difierenl 
interpretations by reference to a number of cir- 
cumstances which existed together at Jerusalem, 
forget that the name Millo was used also in 
Bhechem, where the same combination of cu> 
cumstances did not exist. 

Jerusalem was at the height of its glory and 
greatness during the reign of Solomon. In the 
time of his father, it had been the metropolis of 
the whole nation, but not also the religious 
metropolis — ^the seat of the Divine King — and, 
as such, the place to which the whole people 
resorted three times in every year. In the 
time of Solomon, it was both. After hini it 
was neither. In his time, it not only enjoyed 
these distinctions, but was the seat of a really 
powerful and wealthy kingdom ; and into it 
flowed the wealth which arose from the cwn- 
mercial and other enterprises of the king, whose 
wisdom and magnificence attracted the atten- 
tion of foreign potentates, who in their own 
persons, or by their ambassadors, journeyed 
from far to pay their, respects to so renowned a 
king, as well as to hear the outpourings of his 
wisdom, and to behold his curious and magnifi- 
cent works. These left behind them costly gifts, 
and tlie products of distant lands ; oad the 
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succession of sucH visits of great monarchs 
with tlieir suites, filled the streets of Jerusalem 
with foreigners, in their various and fantastic 
garbs ; and gave unusual life and animation 
to the secluded city. These visits of foreigners, 
were to the Israelites a mark of aggrandizement 
and importance of which they were profoundly 
sensible ; for in the subsequent writings of 
their poets and prophets, such resorts of 
foreigners to the holy city is indicated with 
emphasis, as marking the consequence which it 
once possessed, and which it might yet recover. 
These strangers, on their return to their homes, 
spread far and wide the renown oi Jerusalem. 

All this glory was not without its dangers. 
It was the destiny of the Israelites to be a 
people separate among the nations, and there 
was no evil which their great legislator had 
more anxiously endeavoured to prevent than 
their intercourse with strangers, and the esta- 
blishment of common interests with thpm. But 
there was hardly one of the inspired directions 
which Moses had enforced — especially ^s re- 
gards the conduct of the king, which Solomon 
had not neglected. How this happened — how 
he allowed himself to act contrarily to what he 
must have known to be the will of Goddfiftlas?^^* 

©2 
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through Moses, we have no means of knowing 5 
but it seems to us likely that it arose from the 
pride of superior intellect, which led him to 
fancy that the restraints which the law imposed 
were framed for common minds, but not for 
such as he — ^who, with his high wisdom and 
singular gifts, might venture to suppose himself 
fortified against the dangers which had been 
thought likely to arise from the practices for- 
bidden. But even the wisest of men, when he 
leaned upon his own understanding, leaned 
upon a broken reed. That superstructure of 
high and illustrious character, which he rested 
upon the sandy foundations of self-confidence, 
fell — and the fall thereof was great. His free 
intercourse with strangers bi'ought to his 
knowledge many men of high intellect and 
congenial attainments ; and respect for their 
tmderstanding bred a sort of easy tolerance of 
the religious en*ors which such minds could 
entertain. 

There must be something, after all — ^he seems 

to have thought — ^not so awfully bad, not so 

utterly unreasonable in practices and opinions 

to which such men had submitted their under- 

standihgs, and which they, with their keen 

Intellects, believed to iDe lig^it* "IVi^^ ^^^scisi^ 
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Solomon had, contrary to the law, " multiplied 
wives unto himself," and among these wives 
were many foreigners, some of them princesses, 
whom he felt disposed to treat with considera- 
tion and respect. Intercourse with them con- 
firmed these impressions, and produced all the 
dangers which the prophet had foreseen. He 
became increasingly familiar with and tolerant 
of errors, which seem to have been insensibly 
fused down in the alembic of his own subtle 
mind, into something " not so very bad," not 
so very intolerable, when rightly understood. 
So from one thing to another, he was led to aim 
a blow against the first principle of the Hebrew 
polity and religion, by tolerating the open prac- 
tice of idolatry at Jerusalem, and even went so 
far as to build temples for the gods worshipped 
by his wives, upon the hills facing Jerusalem 
in the east, for he did not venture to set up those 
unlawful establishments within the holy city 
itself. The southernmost of the three summits 
of the Mount of Olives' bears to this day the 
name of the Mount of Offence, from being sup- 
posed the site of this idolatrous worship. 

For these things, the wrath of God fell 
upon the house of David. The latter days of 
JSolomon were troubled j and at his death tha 
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dominion over ten of the tribes was rent firom 
his misguided son Rehoboam ; and Jerasalem at 
once sank from being the capital of the whole 
nation, to the metropolis of the petty kingdom 
of Judah, comprising only the territory of the 
two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Still it 
had the temple, and might still have retained 
the dignity of the ecclesiastical metropolis, in 
which the descendants of Abraham were bound 
to render service to their Divine King. But 
Jeroboam, the new king of the ten tribes, 
henceforth distinguished as . the kingdom of 
Israel, apprehended great danger to the conr 
tinuance of his power if his subjects were per- 
mitted to repair three times in the year, with 
their dues and offerings, to the metropolis of the 
rival kingdom ; and therefore, with due worldly 
policy, he took such measures as he judged 
best calculated to prevent the healing of the 
breach which had been made, and to prevent 
the return of the ten tribes to their allegiance 
to the house of David. To this end, and under 
the ostensible pretext that Jerusalem was too 
distant for the resort of the distant tribes, he set 
up a new establishment in his • own dominions^ 
the seats of which were at Dan, in the north, 
and at Bethel in the south, whither the people 
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were required to repair, and bring tneir offer- 
ing. At these places the worship was intended 
to be in honour of Jehovah, but was celebrated 
in a manner so corrupt, as to be a gross profa- 
nation and matter of offence. In the first place, 
the Lord was represented and worshipped imder 
the ancient and familial', but interdicted symbol 
of the golden calf ; and on finding that the 
priests and Levites generally refused to support 
his design or to assist in this worship, he ap- 
pointed priests indiscriminately from the general 
body of the people, and assumed to himself the 
office of the high priesthood, the union of which 
with royalty, was common in other countries, 
of which he had witnessed an example in 
Egypt, where he had spent some years in exile 
during the latter years of Solomon^s reign. 



CHAPTER V. 

JERUSALEM TO TUE CAPTIVIXr. 

iTflE effect of Jeroboam's measures, so fbr 
regarded Jerusalem, was, that the city lost tl 
consequence which it had derived from beiui 
the actual centre of religion to all the tribes : 
but, on the other hand, the Levites,, whose cities 
had lain in the territories of the ten tnbes, 
repaired in large numbers to the southern 
kingdom, so that Judah and Jerusalem now 
poisessed, as permanent residents, large num- 
bers of those sacred persons, whose abode had 
previously been dispersed over the whole of 
Palestine. This was doubtless a great advan- 
tage, and must be counted among *the circum- 
stances which contributed to keep Judah more 
faithful to the Lord than the sister kingdom, 
and which preserved it longer from the terrible 
overthrow that eventually came upon them 
both. 

Moreover, Jerusalem was still the greatest 
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city in the land, and the only one, so far as we 
can discover, which possessed any important 
public buildings. Vast wealth was also accu- 
mulated in it, not only in the shape of the pre- 
cious metal lavished as a material of ornament 
in the temple, and in the palaces and armories 
of Solomon, but stored up in the treasuries of 
the palace and of the holy house, the posses- 
sion of which gave an important advantage to 
the kings of Judah, and tended in no small 
degree to render their condition more equal to 
that of the kings of Israel than the difference 
in extent of territory might, at the first view,- 
seem to intimate. The treasures of David and 
Solomon were indeed soon dissipated by, or 
taken from the hands of the kings of Judah ; 
but other compensating circumstances arose in 
the course of time which contributed to main- 
tain the balance of external power between 
the two kingdonis, and sometimes rendering 
the kingdom of the two tribes not only equal, 
but superior, to the kingdom of the ten. 

It is important to notice, that after the time 
of Solomon, the kingdom of Judah was almost 
alternately ruled by good kings, " who did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord," and 
by such as were idolatrous and evil dis]^osed \ 
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and the reign of the same king oflen varied in 
its character, and was by turns good or evil. 
The condition of the kingdom, and of Jeru- 
salem in particular, was very much affected hj 
these mutations. Under good kings, the citj 
flourished ; and under bad kings, it suffered 
greatly. All the history of Jerusalem, after 
the separation of the kingdoms, is but an illus- 
tration of this great truth. 

A very rich city in a weak state is an object 
of great temptation to neighbouring princes. 
There is thus little reason to doubt that the 
reputation of the enormous treasures stored up 
in Jerusalem, joined to the persuasion that the 
state must be too much weakened by the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes to be any longer able 
to protect the capital, led to the invasion of the 
land and the captiure of the city by Shishak, 
king of Egypt, in B.C. 973. It is true that 
this may have involved a design of succouring 
Jeroboam, with whom Shishak was on friendly 
terms, by weakening the house of David ; and 
it is possible that Jeroboam himself may have 
incited him to this measure ; but if so, the 
costly bribe which the treasures of Jerusalem 
offered, formed, no doubt, the particular in- 
ducement exhibited before the mind of tha 
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Egyptian king. Having once riecnred this, he 
•was satiated with spoil, and retired without 
attempting to retain the kingdom under tribute 
or to reduce its strongholds. This spoil con- 
sisted of what he found in the treasuries of the 
temple and the palace, together with the shields 
of beaten gold which had been used by the 
royal guards on state occasions, and which ^ 
when not in need, formed the ornament and 
glory of the armoury in " the house of the forest 
of Lebanon." In the place of these, Rehoboam 
afterwards provided brazen shields ; and the 
substitution of brass for gold formed no inapt 
emblem of the deterioration which the king- 
dom had undergone, 1 Kings xiv. 25 — 28 ; 
2 Chron. xii. 2 — 10 ; comp. 1 Kings x. 17. 

In the ensuing reign of Abijah nothing of 
peculiar moment to Jerusalem appears to have 
occurred ; but we cannot forbear to direct 
attention to the just complacency with which 
the king, in his address to the Israelites before 
joining battle, dwells upon the decent and 
orderly service of Jehovah which was still kept 
up in his temple at Jenisalem, as contrasted' 
with the disorderly practice of the ten tribes t ' 
" We keep the charge of the Lord our God ; 
but ye have forsaken him." 2 Chtou* il\\\»^ — W 
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This king did not, however, take heed to 
correct the idolatrous practices, even in 
Jerusalem itself, which Eehoboam, after the 
example of his father, had tolerated ; and when, 
therefore, a more single-minded prince, Asa, 
son of Abijah, and grandson of Hehoboam, 
mounted the throne in 955 B.C., he found Jeru- 
salem crowded with abominations, which he 
laboured diligently to expel and overthrow. 
This task he performed with a zeal which 
allowed no compromise with expediency or even 
with natural affection. His o^vn mother, (or, as 
some suppose, his grandmother,) Maachah, who 
had encouraged idolatry by her example, was 
deposed from her high place,- and her idol was 
destroyed and publicly burned by the brook 
Kidron. 1 Kings xv. 12, 13. A reign thus 
faithful in its commencement, was in its pro- 
gress victorious and happy ; and in its tenth 
year, a glorious scene was witnessed at Jeru- 
salem, when the pious king returned triumphant, 
and followed by vast spoil from his great vic- 
tory over one of the mightiest hosts, led by 
Zerah the Ethiopian, by which the chosen land 
had ever been invaded. The prophet Qded 
went forth to meet the returning victor, and 
excited anew his zeal and gratitude by in- 
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stnicting him to ascribe this signal success to 
God alone ; and by promises of further mani- 
festations of the Divine favour, encouraged 
him in the course he had pursued. This led 
Asa to exert himself in rooting out the rem- 
nants of idolatry which still existed ; and even 
to enter with his people into a solemn and 
public covenant " to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers -with all their heart and with all their 
soul." Since the dedication of the temple, no 
greater day had been seen in Jerusalem than 
that on which the assembled people " sware 
unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, and with cornets." 
Nor was this a reluctant covenant on the part 
of the people ; for " all Judah rejoiced at the 
oath ; for they had sworn with all their heart." 
2 Chron. xiv. 9 — 15 ; xv. 1 — 15. 

The subjects of the neighbouring kingdom 
were not unobservant of the prosperity of Judah, 
and of the signal favours which the Lord had 
shown towards its king ; and many of the beat 
disposed among them hastened to place them- 
selves under the happier influences by which 
such blessed results had been produced. As 
these valuable immigrants were necessarily with- 
out the means of ac(]^uiring lands in the territory 
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of Judali, they must, without doubt, have settled 
in the towns, and Judah probably received n 
large proportion of them. These new comers 
joyfully took part with the Judahites in their 
covenant to serve Jehovah ; and their presence 
must have added much to the solemnity of that 
great occasion. This defection of his own 
subjects gave much alarm to Baasha, king 
of Israel ; and he invaded the north of Judah, 
and having taken Samah, proceeded to for- 
tify it as a frontier garrisoti to check tho 
intercourse between the two kingdoms. Un- 
happily for Asa, he, instead of relying upon 
that high aid which had so wonderfully helped 
him against the Ethiopians, looked for help 
to the heathen king of Syria, whom he in- 
duced by a rich subsidy to make a diversion in 
his favour, by invading the north of Israel. The 
object so far succeeded, that Baasha was obliged 
to withdraw to defend his own dominions. But 
this relief was dearly purchased, for not only 
were the treasures of the temple and of the 
palace squandered to secure the assistance of the 
Syrians, and public feeling outraged, by that 
people being thus taught, for the first time, to 
desire and to invade the inheritance of Abra- 
ham's children ; but the Divine displeasure was 
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incurred, and was made known to Asa by the 
prophet Hanani. The consciousness of this gi'eat 
exror, coupled with bodily disease, soured the 
temper of Asa, and begat the reckless and 
irritable course of conduct which, in the latter 
days of his reign, frequently made Jerusalem the 
scene of many cruel deeds and fierce excesses. 
Yet Asa, at his death, in consideration of his 
great services in upholding the Mosaical insti- 
tutions and the true worship of God, was hon- 
oured with a distinguished funeral, and his re- 
mains were deposited in a sepulchre which ho 
had prepared for himself upon Mount Zion. 
1 Kings XV. IG — 24 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 

The reign of Jehoshaphat, although one of 
the most interesting in the annals of the king- 
dom of Judah, offers few facts bearing a special 
application to Jerusalem. We know, however, 
that the city must have prospered under his 
wise and beneficent rule ; and as he paid much 
attention to building in other parts of his king- 
dom, we may conclude that Jerusalem was also 
improved and strengthened. This king paid 
much attention to the administration of justice 
in his dominions, and completed his measures 
by establishing a supreme college of justice at 
Jerusalem. A remarkable scene also took place 
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in the city, Vfhen Jehoshaphat, being alarmed at 
the unexpected invasion of his territories by the 
Arabian and other tribes, from the south-east, 
publicly, in the presence of the people, assem- 
bled " with their little ones, their wives, and 
their children,'' in the temple courts , cast him- 
self upon the Divine protection, saying — " We 
have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us; neither know we what to 
do." A few days after, a very different scene 
was w?tne»i5ed, when Jerusalem opened wide 
her gates to receive the same king and people 
returning triumphant, " with psalteries, harps, 
and trumpets," and enriched with- the spoils of 
that same terrible host, from which the Lord, 
in whom they trusted, had delivered them, and 
whose utter destruction they had been sent forth 
to witness. The rejoicing crowd, headed by 
tlie king, marched straight up to the temple, 
and there offered up their solemn thanks to the 
Lord for his great mercy. 2 Chron. xix. 8 ; 
XX. 1—29. 

The great error of this good king lay in the 
alliance which he contracted Avith the house of 
Ahab, king of Israel, the history of whose reign 
forms so dark a page of the Hebrew annals. 
This error, which nearly cost him his life at the 



i 
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battle of Ranioth-Gilead, entailed the most 
serious calamities upon his kingdom and his 
house after his decease. Jehoram his son had 
married Atlialiah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, and she inherited, in abundant mea- 
sure, all the stern and unwomanly qualities of 
her mother, combined "with all her dislike of 
the Hebrew religion, without any trace of 
the imbecility of her father's character. Un- 
der her influence, the idolatries which the 
two former kings had taken so much pains to 
suppress, reappeared at Jerusalem, in the reign 
of her husband — or, rather, a more flagrant 
idolatry crept in, which her mother had intro- 
duced, from Tyre into the neighboimng kingdom. 
This was the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth. 
Hitherto, the idolatries of the Israelites had, 
more or less, a seeming or alleged reference to 
Jehovah ; but this was a foreign idolatry — not 
even pretended to involve any reverence for 
that great name ; and the worship, therefore, 
amounted, on the part of the Israelites, to an 
open and avowed apostasy from the God of their 
fathers. Into this apostasy the great body of 
the ten tribes had fallen, so that, in the time of 
Elijah, there were but seven thousand in Israel 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal, or kissed 
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the hand to his image. 1 Kings xix. 18. Ani 
this was the idolatry which now reared its head 
high in Jerusalem under the auspices of Atha-i 
liah, as it had long since done in Israel under 
the patronage of Jezebel. The odious measiures 
permitted, or adopted, by Jehoram, under the 
inHuence of his wife, were punished in due sea- 
sou by such disgraces as had befallen no king 
before him. The country was ravaged by 
nations who had humbly brought tribute to his 
illustrious father; and the Philistines, assisted 
by Arabian hordes, made their way into Jeru- 
salem, and spoiled its pleasant things. The 
palace was plundered, the sanctity of the royal 
harem invaded, and all the women were carried 
away captive, except Athaliah ; and all the 
royal princes, except Ahaziah, tlie youngest of 
all. The tortures of an incurable disease 
heightened the miseries of the unhappy king ; 
and when at length he died, in 896 b.c, after a 
reign of eight years, none regretted him, and 
the voice of the people denied his corpse the 
honours of a royal burial, and a place in the 
sepulchre of the kings, 2 Kings viii. 16< — 22 j 
2 Chron. xxi. 

Athaliah had matters all in her own way 
during the ensuing short reign of Ahaziah* 
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But no sooner did she learn that he had been 
slain by Jehu, while on a visit to his uncle 
Jehoram, king of Israel, than she resolved to 
reign still more absolutely by seating herself 
upon the throne of David ; and she scrupled 
not at the dreadful crime through which done 
this could be brought about ; for she caused all 
the young princes of the royal house, childt-ett 
of her dead son, to be put to death. One only 
escaped — an infant, who was hid and secretly 
brought up in the temple, with the privacy of 
the high-priest Jehoiada, by his wife Jeho- 
sheba, who was a daughter of king Jehoram, 
and, therefore, stood in the relation of aunt to 
the infant prince, whose name was Joash. Till 
he had reached the seventh year of his age, 
Joash was brought up carefully in the secret 
chambers of the temple ; and then the general 
discontent and disgust which the atrocities of 
Athaliah had produced in the minds of the 
people, disposed the high-priest to think that 
the time was come when he might venture to 
produce the hidden child to the people as their 
king — the tnie and sole heir of the throne of 
David. He whispered* the secret to many per- 
sons of influence, and with tbem arranged the 
plan of operations : and, on the appointed day^ 
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the temple and its approaches were strt 
guarded, and the nobles and Levites dispe 
themselves as usual at an inauguration c 
mony, while great numbers of the people fi. 
the coiurt The high-priest then appear 
leading by the hand the last scion of the hou 
of David. He placed him by tlie pillai*s whei 
the kings were usually stationed, and haviui 
anointed him with the sacred oil, he set the 
crown upon his head, invested him with royal 
robes, and gave into his hands the book of the 
law. He was then conducted to the throne 
prepared for the occasion ; and on taking his 
8(*at thereon, the air was rent with shouts of 
" Long live the king !" That was a great day 
in Jerusalem. And it was rendered not the 
less remarkable for the scene of blood with 
which it closed. Athaliah was drawn by the 
unwonted noise to the temple ; and after one 
desperate effort to produce a re-action in her 
favour, submitted to her doom, and was led 
forth beyond the hallowed precincts to her 
death. The people consummated their triumph 
over this atrocious usurpation, by destroying 
the temple of Baal, which, it seems, had been 
erected in Jerusalem. 2 Kings xi. 1 — 18 ; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 



» 
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1 The young king was carefully brought up 
by Jehoiada, who, in fact, ruled the kingdom 
during his long minority : and much good was 
accomplished under his influence, both during 
his regency, and after the king had formally 
taken into his own hands the reins of power. 
During the former period, the services of the 
temple, which had fallen into some confusion, 
were carefully restored, after the regulations 
established by David and Solomon; and during 
the latter, commencing in the twenty -third 
year of the king's reign, the thorough repair of 
the temple was undertaken. The sacred 
structure had been built nearly 160 years, 
during which it had sustained much dilapida- 
tion, particularly of the ornamental parts — less 
from time than from successive spoliations— 
especially during the last reign, in which " the 
sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman, had 
broken up the house of God ; and also all the 
dedicated things of the house of the Lord did 
they bestow upon Baal," 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 
The king himself suggested and urged forward 
this undertaking, which seems to have. been at 
first regarded with culpable indiiFerence by the 
priests and Levites. The crown was too im- 
poverished to undertake this work at its own 
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expense; and Hence the requircS funcls we^ 
raised by a collection throughout the country 
The money was profusely and willingly fur 
nished by the people; so that there was not 
only enough thoroughly to restore the fabric of 
the temple, but a sui'plus remained which was 
made up into utensils of gold and silver, to be 
used in the sacred ministrations. 2 Chron. 
Xxiv. 4 — 14. Jehoiada died soon after this 
work had been completed, at the great age of 
130 years; and for his eminent services to the 
crown and nation, he was buried in " the city 
of David, among the kings." After his death, 
however, it only ftilly appeared how great his 
services had been; for Joash took to evil 
courses as soon as the restraint of his influence 
was withdrawn ; and at length he consummated 
his guilt and ingratitude, by causing the high- 
priest Zechariah — his own cousin, and the son 
of those to whom he owed his life and his 
crown — ^to be slain in the very temple, "be- 
tween the porch and the altar," on account of 
his honest protest against the abominations 
which the king encouraged. This was such an 
atrocity as Jerusalem had never yet witnessed. 
It filled the people with horror; and when 
at length Joash was murdered in his bed by 
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his own servants, it is said to have been " for 
the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest.'* 
The public sentiment was also expressed by* 
the denial of a place for his remains in the 
sepulchre of the kings. 2 Chron. xxiv. 16 — 25. 
Under his son Amaziah, a great disaster and 
deep disgrace befel Jerusalem. His wanton 
and unprovoked challenge of Jehoash the king 
of Israel, was rebuked not only by the stern 
and becoming answer of that monarch, but by 
defeat in the battle of Beth-shemesh. He was 
himself taken by the enemy, and the justly 
exasperated conqueror brought him as a 
prisoner to Jerusalem, which he sacked and 
pillaged, not even sparing the sacred vessels of 
the temple. As a memorial of his triumph, he 
even broke down 400 cubits of the city wall ;* 
and then returned to Samaria, leaving his 
humbled rival to repair his shattered fortunes 
as best he could, and soon after to become the 
victim of the well-earned disaffection of hig 
subjects. 2 Chron. xxv. He was succeeded by 



* The breaking down of a portion of an old wall as a sign of 
triumph, was as effectual for a memorial as the erection of a 
monument ; for, when repaired, it would necessarily exhibit a 
different appearance from the other portion of the wall, and fos 
many geperations this would be known as the portion of the wall 
whkh king Jehoash overthrew. 
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his son Uzziah, who, upon the whole, reigned 
well and prosperously. He was a great builder 
and improver; and Jerusalem seems to have 
largely benefited by his measures. It is certain 
that he built towers in Jerusalem at the corner 
gate, at the valley gate, and at the turning of 
the wall ; and he even brought new inventions 
to bear upon the defences of the city : for we 
are told that " he made in Jerusalem engines, 
invented by cunning men, to be on the towers 
and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and 
great stones withal." Uzziah's fame spread 
abroad — " he was marvellously helped till he 
was strong:" but, al^I "when he was strong, 
his heart was lifted up to his destruction ;" and 
a most presumptuous attempt to invade the 
priestly office by offering incense in the holy 
place, was punished by sudden leprosy, which 
afflicted and constrained him to live in se- 
clusion and separation to the day of his death. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 

His son Jotham inherited the tastes of his 
father, and paid much attention to the improve- 
ment and strengthening of his kingdom. In 
Jerusalem " he built the high gate of the house 
of the Lord, and on the wall of Ophel he 
built much," 2 Chron. xxvii. 3. This " high 
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gate," or " higher gate" as it is called in 2 Kings 
XV. 35, is supposed to be that which lay between 
the temple and the king's palace, and which 
led thereto. This was first built by Solomon, 
and must, therefore, have been merely repaired . 
or rebuilt by Jotham. It is called " the new 
gate" in Jer. xxvi. 10, and xxxvi. 10. It occu- 
pied the same place with that which was after- 
wards called the gate of Nicanor and the east 
gate, as say the Jewish writers. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, proved the most 
corrupt monarch which the house of David had 
hitherto produced. He began by reviving the 
worship of Baal, and set up images of that idol, 
whose horrid rites and inhuman sacrifices de-r 
filed the valley of Hinnom. Then when the 
Lord in judgment suffered him to be smitten 
and brought low by the Sjrrians, he argued in 
this insane fashion : — ^^ Because the gods of the 
kings of the Syrians help them, therefore wiU 
I sacrifice to them, that they may help me." The 
sacred writer adds, " But they were the ruin of 
him and of all Israel." Ahaz stripped the 
temple of all the precious metal, which had been 
introduced by his father and grandfather to 
repair the ravages of Jehoash king of Israel, to 
£end as a subsidy or gift to Tiglath-pileser, king 
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of Assyria. Next, and probably to repair bis 
exhausted means, be took away even all the 
brass which was not indispensable to the sacred 
services ; and, among the rest the bases of the 
lavers were taken away ; and even the brazen 
sea was taken off from the backs of the twelve 
brazen oxen, and set upon a pavement of stone. 
All this he probably sold for his own profit, or 
possibly, he caused the metal to be employed in 
casting his " molten images," and in forming 
the great brazen altar, fashioned after one he 
had seen at Damascus, which he set up in the 
court of the temple, in the place of that which 
had been occupied by the altar of Solomon. 
Eventually he caused the temple to be shut up 
altogether, while he multiplied altars to his 
Syrian idols in every part of Jerusalem. 2 Kings 
xvi. ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 

The repair of these ravages occupied for 
many years the care and solicitude of his son, 
the excellent Hezekiah, who ascended the throne 
in 725 B.O., and in the very first month of his 
reign re-opened the temple for Divine service • 
It is greatly to his credit that he not only ex- 
tirpated the more gross foreign idolatries, but 
spared not the most venerable memorials which 
deemed likely to be abused to idolatrous uses ; 
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.and thus, when the Israelit«$ manifested ail 
inclination to bestow undue reverence upon the 
brazen serpent which Moses had lifted up in 
the wilderness, and which had hitherto be.en 
preserved in the sanctuary, he without hesitation 
ordered it to be destroyed, offering by that 
noble and decisive act a lesson and an example 
which the relic-worshippers of Christendom 
have been slow to learn and reluctant to 
follow. Hezekiah also enforced the celebra*- 
tion of the annual feasts, being alive to theiy 
importance in the Mosaical polity. They 
seem to have fallen much into disuse ; and it 
was not without great exertions that the people, 
or even the Levites, were roused to a sense of 
their duty in this respect. At length, the first 
passover of this reign was celebrated with « 
degree of solemnity and on a scale which had 
not been witnessed since the days of David and 
Solomon. Hezekiah, on that occasion, '' spake 
comfortably unto all the Levites that taught 
the good knowledge of the Lord ;" and the 
people were encouraged by the present of " a 
thousand bullocks and seven thousand sheep" 
from the king, and a thousand bullocks and 
ten thousand sheep from the nobles, on which 
they feasted during the days of unleavened 
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bread. 2 Kings xviii. 1 — 6 ; 2,Chron. xxk., 
x;cx. Hezekiah added to his honours, as a 
restorer of religion, that of an improver of 
Jerusalem. His most important work in that 
character was the stopping of the upper water- 
course of Gihon, on the west of the citj, and 
bringing its water, by a subterraneous channel, 
across to the west side of the city of David. 
2 Kings XX. 20 ; 2 Chron. xxxiL 30. This 
work is inferred from 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, to 
have been of great importance to the town, as 
it cut oflf the supply of water from a besieging 
enemy, and at the same time supplied the in- 
habitants of the city abundantly. Accordingly, 
in all the subsequent calamities of Jerusalem, 
to this day, we never hear that the inhabitants 
wanted water, although we repeatedly find the 
besiegers consiuned with thirst. In the prospect 
of a siege, Hezekiah was also led to put Millo 
in a state of thorough repair, and to rebuild 
, the wall of the city where it was broken, and 
to strengthen it where it was weak. He also 
built an additional outer wall, probably on the 
side where the city was weakest, towai'ds the 
north. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. 

Manassch, the son of this good king, during 
his early and evil years, subverted much of the 
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good his pious father had accomplished. He 
"went some steps beyond the worst of fonner 
kings in his abominations ; for he not only set 
up idol altars in the courts of the Lord's house, 
but a carved image of his idol in the very 
sanctuary. God suffered not such enormities 
to pass impunished. Affliction and captivity in 
a foreign land fell upon him ; and in his sor- 
rows he humbled himself before God, and on 
his restoration to his kingdom became a wiser 
and a better king than he had been. He re- 
paired, as far as he could, the evil he had 
committed ; and, after having restored due 
order to the house of God, he employed him- 
self in improving and strengthening Jerusalem. 
He built a wall on the west side of Zion, to- 
wards the valley of Gihon, up as far as the* 
Fish-gate — so called from fish being usually 
brought by that gate into the city, from Joppa. 
On the east side of the city, he also inclosed, 
within a very high wall, the promontory ot 
Ophel, which seems to have been hitherto un- 
protected, save by the natural steep above the 
valley. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 

King Josiah completed the reformation his 
grandfather had begun. He then undertook 
a* thorough repair of the temple, which waa 
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BOW nearly 400 years old, and had guffered 
something from time, and more from the mis* 
conduct of the late kings of Judah. Thd 
repairs must have been very extensive, as they 
involved a large outlay in hewn stone and 
timber. The expense was, as in the time of 
Jotham, defrayed by a public collection. It 
was in the course of these repairs that the 
autograph copy of the law was discovered in 
the temple ; the perusal of which showed the 
king how grievously the Mosaical observances 
had been neglected and contemned, and the 
judgments which, in consequence, hung over 
the nation. He instantly applied hims(^ to 
the enforcement of the law ; and, as the most 
glaring defect was in the disuse of the great 
annual festivals, Josiah deemed it of great con- 
sequence to restore the due observance of the 
passover, which was accordingly kept in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, with a magni- 
ficence even exceeding that of the grand. pass- 
over which Hezekiah had, a hundred years 
before, celebrated. 

Perhaps Jerusalem never had known a day 
of greater sorrow than that in which, some 
years after, the citizens beheld their beloved 
king brought in at the gate, upon a litter, 
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iSijing from the "wounds he had received m 
battle against the king of Egypt. Prophets 
lamented him in his death ; and the mourning 
men and mourning women used, in after gene- 
rations) the elegiac songs which were composed 
for king Josiah. 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. ; 2 Chfon. 
Jcxxiv. A few months after, the Egyptian king 
entered the gates of the holy city, sa a con- 
quei'or. He laid a heavy tribute upon the land ; 
uhd took away, as prisoner, Jehoahaz, the son 
of Jo^iah, who had ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, and bestowed the crown on 
his brother, Eliakim, whose name he chemged to 
Jehoiakim. It may be noticed, to the praise of 
Pharaoh-nechoh, that he absti^ed ftomplun- 
dering the temple, as former conquerors had 
clone ; but left the ransom he required to be 
r^sed by the constituted authorities. This 
example was nbt followed by Nebuchadnezzftr, 
king of Babylon^ whettj eighteen years after, 
he obtained pbigsession of the city, by the then 
king Jdioiachin, the ^on of Jehoiakim, going 
ft^rth to render his submission to him. He 
took away all the treasures of the holy house, 
as well ais most of the vessels of gold which 
Bolomon and other kingis had consecrated to 
ztft service. Th^ king he Qent away as a pdsoimr 
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to Babylon, whither he also expatiiated those 
whom, from their rank, their trained valour, or 
their useful talents, might be considered the 
flower of the land. This was in 593 B.C. 

Nebuchadnezzar, however, spared the city, 
and made Mattaniah, uncle of the deposed king, 
and third son of Josiah, king over what remained 
of the nation, changing his name to Zcdekiah. 
This weak and wicked prince ventured, after 
some years, in spite of the earnest remonstrance 
of Jeremiah the prophet, who warned him pf 
the consequences, to revolt against the mighty 
sovereign who had made him king, and to whom 
his fidelity stood pledged by solemn oaths. But 
the iniquity of Judah was full, and the doom of 
Jerusalem was ripe, and the madness of this 
miserable king sufficed to bring it down. After 
a siege of three years, during which the inhar 
bitants suflfered the last extremity of distress, 
the city was taken bv the Chaldeans,- who razed 
its walls to the ground, and destroyed its temple, 
its palaces, and its habitations, with fire. Ter^ 
rible were the judgments of that day in which 
Jerusalem was taken. Exasperated by the de- 
fection which had rendered the war necessary, 
and by the protracted defence of the city, the 
Chaldeans refused all quarter to the inhabitants; 
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they " slew their young men with the sword in ( 
the house of their sanctuary, and had no com- 
passion upon young man or maiden, old man, 
i or him that stooped for age," 2 Kings zxy. ; 
2 Chron. xxxri. ; Jer. xxxix. 

Thus, on the 9th day qf the fiilh month, Ab, 
in the year 588 b.c., 803 years from the depar- 
ture out of Egypt, and 416 years from the com- 
pletion of the temple, was fully accomplished 
the terrible but righteous doom which Moses 
had foretold should come to pass if the chosen 
people went astray from the Lord, and refused 
to observe his covenantt^ Lev. zxvi* 14 — dll ; 
Dcut. xxviii» 



CHAPTER VL 

* 

JERUSALEM FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO TUE TIME OF 

CHRIST. 

The ten tribes composing the kingdom of 
Israel had akeady been upwards of 130 years 
transported to Assyria, when now the men of 
Judah sustained a second and more eacten*' 
sive deportation to Babylon. The castle of 
David, the holy and beautiful house in which so 
many kings and prophets had worshipped God, 
the city itself, were all in ruins, and to all ap- 
pearance there seemed an end of the chosen 
people as a nation, and of the city which the 
Most High had appointed to be the place of his 
sanctuary. But it was not intended that the 
people should in this view regard the dispensa- 
tion to which they were subjected. He who 
knoweth the end from the beginning, to whom a 
.thousand years are as one day, and " who doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
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men," was careful that tiey should be taught to 
look upon it as a chasteuiDg, not as a destruc- 
tion, and their attention was directed forward 
to a day, not very remote, of restoration and 
gladness, which the nation might yet realize, 
when, like the repenting prodigal, it should 
*' come to itself," and say, " I will arise, and go 
to my father." Moses himself had long ago pre- 
dicted that, if in ^he land of their captivity 
they repented of their evil doings, they 
should again be restored to the land out of wliich 
they had been cast. Deut. xxx. 1 — 5 ; comr 
pare 1 Kings viii. 46— 53 ; 1 Neh. i. 8, 9. 
The Lord had also condescended even to point 
out the agency through which the restoration 
of the holy city was to be accomplished, and 
mentioned by his very name, at least 125 years 
before he came into existence, the monarch, 
Cyrus, under whose orders this was to be ef- 
fected. " Thus saith the Lord of Cyrus, He is 
my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure: 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; 
and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be 
laid," Isa. xliv. 28 ; see also Jer. iii. 2, 7, 8 ; 
zxiii. 3 ; xxxi. 10 ; xxxii. 36, 37. Another 
prophetic indication, almost as remarkable as 
this for its precision, distinctly limits the 

£2 
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duration of tHe captivity to seventy years. Jer. 
xxix. 10. 

These encouragements v^ere continued 
through the prophets who themselves shared the 
captivity. Of this number was Daniel, who thus 
prayed : " O Lord, let thine anger and thy fuiy 
be turned away from thy city Jerusalem, thy holy 
mountain ; because for our sins, and for the ini- 
quity of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy people 
are become a reproach to all that are about us. — 
Lard, hear ; O Lord, forgive ; — defer not for thine 
own sake, O my God : for thy city and thy people 
are called by thy name." While the prophet 
was still urging this supplication in behalf of 
Jerusalem, it was revealed to him that its streets 
and its walls should again be built, even in 
troublous times, Dan. ix. 16, 19, 25. Daniel 
Kved to see the reign of Cyi^us king of Persia, 
and to realize the accomplishment of his prayer, 
Dan. X. 1. It was in the year 536 B.C., "in 
the first year of Cyrus," that, in fulfilment of 
Jeremiah's prophecy, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of this prince, who made a proclamation 
throughout all his realm expressed in these re- 
markable words : — " The Lord God of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; 
And he hath charged me to build him a house 
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in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there 
among jou of all his people ? his God be with 
him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, and build 
the house of the Lord God of Israel," Ezra i, 
2, 3. It is clear, from the terms of this procla- 
mation, that Cyrus had been made acquainted, 
probably by Daniel, with the remarkable pro- 
phecies to which we have referred — those which 
point him out as the restorer of Jerusalem, and 
which fix the time of that event. This, it is 
now generally understood, counts the seventy 
years, not from the final destruction of Jerusa- 
lem imder Zedekiah, but from the first captivity 
under Jehoiachin. 

A very considerable number of persons, 
particularly of priests and Levites, came for- 
ward gladly when the proclamation was put 
forth, and prepared themselves for the journey 
to their long lost home ; and although a far 
greater number declined to quit the houses and 
possessions they had acquired in the land of 
their exile, they failed not to commit valuable 
gifts to the hands of their more zealous breth- 
ren, to assist them in the great work they had 
undertaken. Cyrus did not suffer them to de- 
part empty handed ; for he caused the sacred 
vessels of gold and silver which Nebuchadnezzar 
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had taken away from the temple at Jemsalem 
to be restored to Zerubbabel, the prince oi 
Judah, who headed the returning party, which 
consisted of 42,360 people, besides their ser- 
vants, of whom there were 7,837 ; their beasts 
were chiefly asses, of which there were 6,720, 
while there were only 736 horses, 245 mnleSi 
and 435 camels, Ezra i. 5 — 11 ; ii. 64, 67. 

On their arrival, in the year 636 B.C., at 
Jerusalem, which they found lying utterly 
desolate, every one contributed according to his 
ability to the great work of rebuilding the 
temple, which was the first object of their soli- 
citude. They were, indeed, so properly earnest 
in this matter, that it was concluded to com- 
mence the customary services of religion even 
before the temple should be built ; and, there- 
fore, the piince Zerubbabel and the high-priest 
Jeshua set up an altar on the spot which the 
altar in the old temple had occupied, that the 
proper sacrifices might be offered thereon. 
Ezra ii. 68—70 ; iii. 1—6. 

The first year was spent in clearing the site, 
in collecting materials, and in procuring the 
assistance of Phoenician workmen. The Side- 
nians brought rafts of cedar-trees from Lebanon 
to Joppa, as had been done in the time of 
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Solomon ; and, in general, the same conrse of . 
' operations appears to have been followed, so far ^ 



as the more limited means allowed. The pro* 
; gress of the work was soon impeded through 
the machinations of the Samaritans, tvho, in 
revenge for the repidse which their oflfers of 
oo-operation and service received from the 
Jews, spared no pains to misrepresent their 
objects to the Persian authorities, and at length 
succeeded in procuring an order for the sus- 
pension of the works. It was not until the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, 520 B.C., that 
the building was resumed; and being now 
assisted by the Persian governors, who had 
received orders from the king to carry out the' 
decree of Cyrus, the holy structure was finally 
completed in the sixth year of the same reign^ 
516 B.C. The dedication was then celebrated 
with great solemnity; and the ceremony wad 
rendered memorable by one touching circum- 
stance — ^the younger men shouted for joy Bk 
the completion of the goodly structure which, 
tibek hands had reared ; b]at the ancient meuf 
who had in their youth beheld the glory of the 
temple built by Solomon, were moved to team 
' on beholding the new building, which appeared 
to them as nothmg in comparison. Ezra iii* 
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iv. v. vi ; Hag. ii. 8. In what this inferiority 
consisted we can easily xinderstand. It occu-^ 
pied the same site, and the. dimensions and 
general arrangements of the first temple seem 
to have been closely imitated; but in splendour 
of details it was immeasurably inferior; and, 
more than all, the ark — that great central 
object of their ritual observances— was absent, 
having been destroyed, it is supposed, with the 
first temple ; and it is besides admitted, that 
the " glory of the Lord " no longer filled the 
place; nor did fire from heaven descend to 
consume the sacrifices. Thenceforth they were, 
therefore, destined to sacrifice on the Lord*8 
altar with common fire ; and the symbol of the 
Divine inhabitance among them was no more 
to make their hearts glad. 

As described in the proclamation of Cjmis, 
the new building was to be — and therefore 
doubtless was — sixty cubits high and sixty 
cubits wide : but we may gather from Jose* 
phus that this height is to be imderstood of 
the porch ; for it appears from the speech of 
Herod, that the second temple was sixty cubits- 
lower than the first, the porch of which w^as 
120 cubits high. Josephus, Antiq. xv. 11. 1.. 
This writer, who conversed with those who had 
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€een and ministered in the second temple> 
describes it as having several conrts, with clois- 
ters or cells ; he also distinguishes an exterior 
and interior sanctuary^ and mentions a bridge 
which connected the town with the temple. 

About fifty-eight yeai's after the completion 
of the temple, in the seventh year of the second 
Artaxerxes, Ezra, a descendant of Aaron, ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, with a large party of Jews 
who had hitherto remained in Chaldsea. This 
able and pious man was highly esteemed by the 
Persian king, and came charged not only mth 
valuable gifts, but invested with high powers 
to regulatQ the concerns of the Jews in Pales- 
tine. He had, in fact, been furnished with a 
kind of patent, or royal letter, authorising him 
to make collections of money in the province 
of Babylon, for the service of the temple ; 
to claim supplies for the same purpose from the 
receivers of the revenues in Syria, and to ap- 
point magistrates to administer justice among 
his own people. Ezra vii. viii. 

Ezra performed ably and well the task he 
had undertaken, but his commission was 
limited to the temple and the administration 
of justice. Jerusalem still remained without 
walls or gates, and the place contained few 

e3 
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houses or inhabitants ; the people having 
generally settled in those towns, in different 
parts of the country, which had not been 
desolated, and which offered dwellings ready 
for use.. Nehemiah, the Hebrew cup-bearer 
of the Persian king, was so grieved to learn 
that " the city of his fathers* sepulchre" ihiu 
lay waste, that he obtained from his royal 
master a commission to proceed thither in the 
quahty of governor, with larger powers than 
had hitherto been conferred. He arrived at 
Jerusalem thirteen years after Ezra, in 446 B.a^ 
and proceeded at once to rebuild the walls and 
gates of the city, which he happily accom- 
plished, despite of all the impediments which 
were cast in his way by the enemies of Israel 
Nehemiah i. ii. iv. vi. The space inclosed by 
the wall was capacious and large ; but the 
inhabitants were few, and a large portion of 
the houses were still in ruins. Neh. vii. 4. 
At Jerusalem, indeed, dwelt the rulers of the 
people, "and certain of the children of Judah, 
and of the children of Benjamin ;" but it was 
now determmed that one in ten of the general 
pop'alation of Judoea should be chosen by lot 
to come and take up his abode in the city, 
Neh. xi. 1 — 4. All strangers, Samaritansi 
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JSLmmonlte&, Moabites, etc., were removed, to 
keep the chosen people from pollution, minis- 
ters were appointed to the temple, and the 
sacred services were ordered more exactly than 
hitherto according to the law of Moses. Ezra 
X.; Neh. viii. x. xii. Jerusalem may now, 
therefore, be regarded as completed and fuUy 
peopled. It was, doubtless, in many respects, 
greatly inferior to the more ancient city, espe- 
cially in regard to public buildings. The Jewa 
themselves were deeply sensible of this: and 
it was partly to comfort them imder this con- 
sciousness that those splendid prophecies were 
given by prophets who flourished after the 
exile, describing this city and this temple as 
destined to be glorified far beyond the former, 
by the presence of the long-expected Mes- 
siah, who is emphatidally designated "the 
desire of all nations/' because all nations were 
to be blessed in him, by being privileged to 
claim no stinted interest in the atonement to be 
accomplished in the fulness of time, by the 
shedding of his most precious blood. Zech. ix. 
9; xii. 10; xiii. 8^ Hag. ii. 6,7; Mai. iii. 11. 

Thus far the Old Testament, compared ia 
some parts with Josephus, has been our guide 
in the history and description of Jerusalem, 
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We now lose this advantage, and in wliat 
follows, down to the destruction of tlie city by 
the Romans, we have only the guidance of 
Josephus and the books of Maccabees. In 
drawing from these authorities such particulars 
as we require, the difficulty will be to separate 
that which properly belongs to Jerusalem fi:om 
that which relates to the country at large. 

It is said by Josephus, Antiq. xi. 8, that 
when the dominion of Syria passed from the 
Persians to the Greeks, Alexander the Great 
advanced against Jerusalem to punish it for the 
fidelity to the Persians which it had manifested 
while he was engaged in the siege of Tyre. 
His hostile intentions were, however, averted 
by the appearance of the high-priest Jaddua, 
at the head of a train of priests in their sacred 
vestments; for in the pontiff, the conqueror 
recognised a ve^erable figure which had for- 
merly appeared to him in a dream, and encou- 
raged him to undertake the conquest of Asia. 
He, therefore, treated him with respect and 
reverence, and not only spared the city against 
which his wrath had been kindled, but granted 
to the Jews some high and important privi- 
leges. The historian adds, that the high-priest 
did not fail to bring to the knowledge of 
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Alexander those prophecies of Daniel in which 
his victorious career is foreshown. The whole 
story is now, however, generally regarded as 
suspicious, from the absence of any notice of 
these remarkable circumstances in the histories 
of this campaign which we possess. 
^ After the death of Alexander, at Babylon, 
in 324 B.C., Jerusalem was surprised by Pto- 
lemy on the sabbath day ; and as the Jews 
would not fight on that day, he obtained an 
feasy conquest. The city was plundered, and 
a great number of the inhabitants were sent 
away into Egypt, where, however, from the 
estimation in which the Jews of that period 
Ivere held as citizens, valuable civic rights and 
immunities were bestowed upon them. In the 
contests which afterwards followed, for the 
J)ossession of Sjrria, between the successors of 
Alexander, Jerusalem does not appear to have 
been molested; and it was even spared when 
Samaria, Acco, Joppa, and Gaza were aban- 
doned by Ptolemy to pillage ; the prosperity 
of the city must, nevertheless, have been 
seriously obstructed by the distraction and 
insecurity which these contests produced 
throughout the country. This state of affairs 
was^ however, ended by the treaty of the year 
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302 B.C.,- wliicli annexed the whole x>f Palestine, 
together with Arabia Petrsea and Coelo-Sjm 
to Egypt. Under easy subjection to the Ptole^ 
mies, who reigned in that country, the Jews 
remained for more than a hundred yearsi 
during which no incident of much importance 
with regard to Jerusalem itself is recorded-^ 
excepting the visit which was paid to it in the 
year 245 b.c. by Ptolemy Euergetes, on his 
return home from his victories in Syria and 
the east. He caused many sacrifices to be 
offered in his name, and at his cost, and pre- 
sented many valuable gifls to the temple; and 
ihere is good reason to suppose that the high* 
priest took the opportunity of pointing out to 
him those prophecies of Daniel which referred 
to the events in which he had lately taken part 
(Dan. xi. 6 — 8) ; and this may very possibly have 
occasioned his liberal offerings and sacrifices. 

In the wars between Antiochus the Great 
and the kings of Egypt, which reached from 
221 to 197 B.C., Judssa could not but have 
suffered severely; but we are not acquainted 
with any incident which had particular rela- 
tion to Jerusalem, imtil the alleged visit of 
Ptolemy Philopater, in 211 B.C. It is stated 
that, after his victory over Antiochus at Haphia 
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in that year, the Jews, always partial to the 
Egyptian rnle, were present among those who 
hastened to tender him their homage. He was 
thus induced to visit Jerusalem, where he 
offered sacrifices according to the Jewish law^ 
and presented gifts to ther temple. But un-* 
happily, the beauty of the building, and the 
order and solemnity of the worship, excited hia 
ouriosity to see the interior. The high-priesti 
Simon n., remonstrated against this intention^ 
and apprised the king that it was imlawful 
even for the prierts to enter the inner sanctuary. 
Philopater haughtily answered^ that although 
they might be depriyed of that privilege, he 
ought not; and he pressed on to enter the 
sacred place. But while he was passing through 
the inner court for that purpose, he was 
'" stricken like a reed,'* and fell speechless to 
the ground, overcome either by his own fears, 
or, as the historian seems to intimate, by a 
supernatural dread and horror cast on him 
from above. He was carried out half dead, 
and soon departed from the city, full of resent- 
ment against the Jewish people. This resent- 
ment he wreaked with great atrocity upon the 
Hebrews settled in Alexandria and other parts 
of Egypt, as fully described bx the third book ©f 
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Maccabees, whicli, in fact, relates solely to lihes^ 
transactions; but this book is of very inferior 
historical authority to the two other books of 
Maccabees, and as the story is not found any- 
where else, and is silently rejected by Josephus, 
little credit is now attached to it. 

Towards the end of this war the Jews seemed 
to favour the cause of Antiochus ; and afler he 
had subdued the neighbouring districts, they 
voluntarily tendered their submission, and ren- 
dered their best assistance in expelling the 
Eg3rptian garrison from Moimt Zion. For this 
conduct they were rewarded with many im- 
portant privileges by Antiochus. He issued 
decrees directing, among other things, that the 
outworks of the temple should be completed, 
and that all the materials required for needful- 
repairs should be exempted from taxatioq. 
The peculiar sanctity of the temple was also to 
be respected. No foreigner was to pass the 
sacred walls ; and the city itself was to be pro(- 
tected from pollution, it being strictly forbidden 
that the flesh or skins of beasts regarded by the 
Jews as imclean, should be brought into it. 

Under their new masters, the Jews must 
have enjoyed, for a time, nearly as much tran* 
cpillity as they had experienced imder the 
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generally l)enign and liberal government of the 
Ptolemies. But, in 176 B.C., the reigning 
king of Syria, Selencus Philopater, hearing 
that much treasure was stored up in the temple, 
and being in great need of money to carry on 
his expensive wars, sent his treasurer, Heli-» 
odorus, to Jerusalem, to secure the reputed 
riches of the holy house. This officer concealed 
the object of his journey till he reached Jeru- 
salem, and then made known his errand to the 
high-priest, Onias m., whom he coimselled to 
jHirrender quietly the treasure which the king 
required. Onias informed him, in reply, that 
there was indeed much treasure in the temple^ 
although by no means of such large amount as 
reported; but that the greater part of it con- 
sisted of holy gifls and offerings consecrated to 
€k)d, the appropriation of which could not be 
disturbed without sacrilege; and that the rest 
had been placed there in the way of security 
for the relief of widows and orphans, whose 
property it really was. But Heliodorus was 
not to be deterred, by such considerations, 
from fulfilling the task which his master 
had asiSigned to him, whatever impression 
this statement may have made upon his own 
jnind. He advanced, directly to the temple^ 
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wbere his entrance was in vain opposed by 

the priests and Levites. The outer gates he 

ordered to be demolished, and the whole city 

stood awaiting the result in the utmost agonies 

of apprehension. ' The gates were forced open; 

but when the treasurer was about to enter the 

sacred inclosure with his Syrians, he was 

struck by a panic terror, as it would seem, 

Hke to that which Ptolemy Philopater is said 

to have beforetime experienced; and filing 

speechless to the ground, he was earned off for 

dead by his guard : but afterwards revived, 

and made all haste to quit the city. The 

apoor3rphal historian ascribes the terror of 

Heliodorus to a vision of angels, who chased 

him fh)m the temple; but the result can be 

accounted for without this, and little credit is 

due to the miracles which these writers are 

fbnd of introducing, and which are generally 

very different in their character from those of 

the sacred books, and far less consistent with 

the usual course of the Divine procedure. 

I Fiery were the trials which awaited the 

Israelites under the next Syrian king, Anti- 

ochus Epiphanes, who seems to have taken 

offence at those peculiarities of the Jewish doc« 

trines which led .them to regard with disgust 
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the idols \ebicli their masters and olihets wor* 
skipped with reyerende, and to treat their 
worshippers as unclean and polluted men. 
At all events, he took up the design of reducing 
them to a conformity of manners and religion 
with other nations; or, in other words, of 
abolishing those distinctive features which made 
the Jews a peculiar people, socially separated 
£x)m all others. The design was odious to the 
great body of the nation; and the accommo- 
dating Menelaus, whom Antiochus had appointed 
high-priest, with the view of facilitating his pro- 
ceedings, was sent away by them with ignominy 
in 169 B.C., as soon as the joyful tidings arrived 
that the king had been slain in Egypt. This 
rumour proved untrue ; and Antiochus was 
not slow to punish them for having so gladly 
believed it. On his return home, he marched 
along the coast of Palestine, and detached hia 
general, Apollonius, with a force of 23,000 
men, to vent his fury upon Jerusalem. * As hia 
hostile designs were not known, he, as an officer 
of the recognised sovereign, was admitted quietly 
into the town, and all was peaceable till the 
next sabbath, when Apollonius, knowing that 
the Jews woidd not fight on that day, let loose 
his soldiers upon the devoted city. They 
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scoured tlie streets, slaughtering all ihe^ 
met, who meekly suffered themselves to be 
slain, none venturing upon that holy day to 
stand in his defence. The women and children 
were spared, to be sold for slaves. All the 
streets of Jerusalem and the very courts of the 
temple flowed with blood, the houses were 
pillaged, and the wall of the city was thrown 
down. Apollonius then demolished all the 
buildings near Mount Zion, and with the ma- 
terials strengthened the fortifications of the 
citadel, which he furnished with a garrison, and 
held under his o\m command. This castle was 
so situated, as to give the garrison complete 
command over the temple : and this command 
was so used, that those who remained of the 
people would no longer frequent the sanctuary, 
or the priests perform their sacred ministrations. 
Accordingly, in the month of July, 167 b.c., the 
daily sacrifices ceased, and Jerusalem was soon, 
completely deserted by the surviving inhabit- 
ants, who fled to the cities of the neighbouring 
Gentiles. 

Soon after, an edict was issued at Antioch, 
and proclaimed in all the provinces of Syria, 
commanding the inhabitants of the whole em- 
pire to SQrve the gods of tha king, and ta 
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acknowledge no religion but his, "witli the 
declared object, that "all should become one 
people." As the Jews were the only people 
in the empire, so far as we know, likely to 
disobey this order, it must be regarded as 
especially levelled at them, under the insane 
abhorrence which the king had conceived 
dgainst the nation. 

• The Jews were not few who conformed them- 
selves, at least ostensibly, to the terms of this 
decree ; but the men of truer spirit for the 
most part fled into the woods, the caves, and 
wildernesses, and remained in concealment. An 
aged Syrian-Greek, named Athen^us, was sent 
to Jerusalem to establish the Greek form of 
worship, to instruct the inhabitants in the rites 
of pagan idolatry, and to repress all attempts 
to follow the observances of the Mosaical law. 
Athenaeus dedicated the temple to Jupiter 
Olympius ; and on the great altar he placed a- 
smaller altar to be used in sacrificing to the 
heathen god. This new altar, set up by orde» 
of the desolater Antiochus, seems to be what 
Daniel had prophesied of under the description 
of "the abomination that maketh desolate,** 
Ban. xi. 81 ; xii. 11. This altar was set up on the 
15th day of the month Chisleu, (November—* 
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December,) and the heathen sacrifices com- 
menced on the 25th day of the same month. 
There was, doubtless, a statue of Jupiter Oljmpius 
set up in the temple itself — as required bj the 
Greek religion; but the Jewish writers suppress 
this circumstance. It must have been placed 
in ''the Holj of Holies,*' for the adytum was, in 
the heathen temples, the place of the idol to 
which each temple was dedicated. Ciroum- 
cision, the observance of the sabbath, and every 
peculiar observance of the law of Moses, was 
made a capital o£fence ; and all the copies of 
the sacred book itself which could be disco- 
vered were taken away, and defaced, torn to 
pieces, or burned. Groves were consecrated, 
and idolatrous altars were erected in every city, 
and the citizens were required to offer sacrifices 
to the gods, to eat swine's flesh every month, 
on the birth-day of the king, and on the feast 
of Bacchus to walk in procession crowned with 
ivy. The Jews were pointedly required to 
join in all these, and many such like celebra- 
tions : and instant death was the penalty of 
refusal. Accounts have been preserved of 
most frightful and unrelenting executions which 
took place upon those who persisted in ob- ; 
serving the law of Moses, or who refused to 
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take part in the heathen celebrations. Among 
other instances, is that of two women, who with 
; their infant children were cast from the south- 
j ern battlements of the temple into the deep 
vale below, because they had ventured to admi- 
nister to their sons, with their 0¥m hands, the 
initiatory rite of the Abrahamie oovenanl. 
Other instances are those of the venerable 
Eleazar, who, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
suffered martyrdom for refusing to taste swine*0 
flesh ; and of the heroic matron and her seven 
sons, who openly set Antiochus — who had come 
into Palestine to see his orders enforced — at 
defiance, and professed their belief that " the 
King of the world would raise up to everlasting 
life, those who died for his laws ;'* and threatened 
their tormentor that " he should have no resur- 
rection unto life, but receive the just punish- 
ment of his pride through the judgment of 
God." History relates how fearfully the doom 
thus denounced was eventually accomplished 
upon Antiochus Epiphanes.* 

) * When Antiochus vna returning from the Persian frontier In 
164 B.C.I ifrith purposes of the most terrible vengeance agiUnst 
the Jews, he was seized with an internal disease, which Inflicted 
upoA hhn the most excruciating torments, and at length reduced 
him to a condition which rendered him loathsome and horrlbl* 
to himself and others. He died, acknowledging himself smitten 
1)7 a Divine hand for his barbarities and sacrileges^ 
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THi^ dreadfal persecution lecL to the famoni 
Tevolt of the Maccabees, who, afler an arduous 
and most sanguinary struggle, obtained pos- 
session of Jerusalem in 163 B.C., and repaired 
and purified the temple^ which was then 
dilapidated and deserted. New utensils were 
provided for the sacred services; the old altar^ 
which had been desecrated by heathen abomi-* 
nations, was removed, and a new one erected ; 
and the sacrifices were re-commenced exactly 
three years ailer the temple had been dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Olympius. The castle, how- 
ever, remained in the hands of the Syrians, 
and long proved a sore annoyance to the Jews^ 
although Judas Maccabseus surroimded the 
temple with a high and strong wall, furnished 
with towers, in which soldiers were stationed 
to protect the worshippers from the insults of 
the Syrian garrison. Eventually, however, 
the annoyance became so intolerable that 
Judas determined to endure it no longer, and 
ventured to lay siege to the fortress. This 
attempt brought into the country a powerfiil 
army under the command of the regent 
Lysias, to relieve the garrison, and by one 
great stroke to put down the patriotic party 
^f which the Maccabees were the leaders. 
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but a more urgent occasion having arisen to 
turn his arms in another quarter, Ljsias 
"was constrained to make peace with the Jews* 
Having then entered the city, and observing 
the great strength of the defences, he caused 
the wall to be thrown down, in violation of the 
treaty he had made* In the ensuing war with 
the Bacchides, in which the illustrious Judaa 
was slain, the Syrians strengthened their citadel 
and placed in it the sons of the principal 
Jewish families as hostages. This was in 
158 B.C. In the year following, the tem- 
porising high-priest Alcimus directed the wall 
^hich separated the court of the Gentiles from 
the court of Israel to be thrown down, for the 
purpose of affording to the heathen as free 
access to the temple as the Israelites enjoyed: 
i>ut he was seized with palsy as soon as the 
work commenced, and expired in fearful 
•agonies. 

A few years after this, the rival prete^de» 
to the throne of Syria, Demetrius and Alex* 
ander Balas, sought to out-bid each other in 
order to secure the support of Jonathan. The 
hostages in the castle were released, and sub- 
sequently all the Syrian garrisons in Judaea 
were evacuated^ excepting those at Jerusaleo^ 
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and Bethzur, wbioh were now cbiefl j occupied 

. by apostate Jews who were afraid to quit theM 

j fltrongboldfl. 

]i Jonathan, bemg now ccHnparativelj at rest 
from enemies, proceeded to rebuild the wallf 
of Jerusalem, and then repaired the buildings 
of the city, and erected a palace for his own 
residence. The particular history of Jeru* 
salem for several following years is little more 
than an account of the efforts made by the 
Maccabssan princes to get possession of the 
citadel in Jerusalem, and of lie Syrian kings 
to retain it in their hands. At length, in the 
year 142 B.C., the garrison was forced to sur- 
render to Simon, who then altogether de« 
molished the castle, that it might not again be 
used against the citizens by their enemies* 
Simon then proceeded to strengthen the forti- 
fications of the mountain on which the temple 
stood, and built there a palace for himself. 
This building was afterwards turned into a 

^ regular fortress by John Hyrcanus, and was 
ever after the residence of the Maccabtean 
princes. It is called by Josephus " the castle 
of Baiis/' but after it was greatly strengthened 
and enlarged by Herod the Great, it was known 
06 die castle of Antonia, under which name it 



inalcefl ft great figure in tbe history of the 
Jewish war with the Eomans. 

Of Jerusalem itself we find no further par- 
ticulars of consequence till it was taken by 
Pompey for the Romans, in the summer of the 
year 68 B.C., upon the very day which was 
observed by the Jews as a day of fasting and 
lamentation in commemoration of the taking 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Twelve 
thousand Jews were on that day massa- 
cred in the temple courts, including many 
priests, who died at the very altar rather than 
suspend the sacred rites. After the rage of 
victory had subsided and the thirst for blood 
had been appeased, Pompey, attended by his 
generals, entered the temple, and examined^ 
with curious eyes, even the most holy place ; 
but he left untouched all its treasures and 
sacred things. He was less gracious with 
respect to the military defences of the city, 
for he caused the wall to be demolished. 

Prom this time we are to regard Jerusalem 
and Judsea as under the dominion of the 
Homans. 

The treasures which Pompey had spared 
were seized, a few years after, by Crassus, who 
removed everything that appeared to him 
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worth taking ; and the value of his plunder ig 
estimated at ten thousand talents. Eight years 
After, 43 B.C., the walls of the city, which 
Pompey had demolished, were, by the per- 
mission of the liomans, rebuilt by Antipater, 
the father of Herod the Great, and the first 
use to which they were turned was, to enable 
the inhabitants to hold out for six months, in 
37 B.C., against this very Herod, This re- 
markable man had been nominated king of 
Judaea by the Eomans ; and, at this time, 
having obtained the assistance of a Eoman 
force, made a grand effort to get possession of 
the metropolis, which held out against him in 
favour of Antigonus, the last of the Mac- 
cabaean princes. Exasperated by the pro- 
tracted defence of the city, the Romans, having 
taken it by storm, plundered it, and massacred 
the inhabitants without mercy, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Herod, who exclaimed that 
they were going to make him king of a desert, 
and at length paid down a large sum of money 
to induce them to desist. 

This is that Herod under whom Jerusalem 
vras destined to assume that new and more 
magnificent aspect which it bore in the time of 
Christy and which constitutes the Jerusalenot 
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described by Josepbus. Herod bad, in fact, a 
passion for building and improvement, from 
whicb many towns in bis territory, and even 
beyond it, largely benefited, and none more so 
tban Jerusalem, for wbicb be did nearly as 
mucb comparatively as bis friend and master 
Augustus did for Home. Tbe London wbicb 
our old men remember is, probably, not so 
different in comparison witb tbe London wbicb 
our youtbs survey, as was tbe Jerusalem wbicb 
Herod found from tbe Jerusalem wbicb be 
left. In fact, tbere is great reason to suspect 
tbat Jerusalem was never before, not even in 
•tbe time of Solomon, so magnificent, so strong, 
so convenient, and so populous, as it became in 
tbe time of Herod, and as it continued tbrougb 
tbe time of Cbrist and bis apostles, till it was 
destroyed by Titus. 



CHAPTER VIL j Jj 

JERUSALEM IK THE TIME OF CHRIST. 






We will now stay the current of our histoiy 
to survey, so well as our means allow, the 
city as thus improved. This is the aspect 
of Jerusalem which is more than any other 
interesting to us as Christians ; for we are 
now to behold the temple in whose courts onr 
Divine Saviour taught and wrought miracles, 
and whose "goodly stones" the apostles re- 
garded with admiration ; the buildings oA 
which his eyes often rested, and which oft^n oast 
their shadows over his path, and the streets in 
which his sacred feet walked up and down. 

This account of the ancient town we shall 
endeavour so to frame as to furnish the reader 
with as distinct a picture of the whole city as 
can now be realized, with particular notice of 
such parts, or buildings, as are mentioned in 
Scripture, with the view of enabling the 
Christian reader to study, with more advantage 
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ancT pleasure, those parts of the saored history 
•which refer to Jerusalem. Every reader of 
the Gospels naturally forms in his mind some 
picture — more or less true, according to the 
extent of his information — of the appearance 
and condition of Jerusalem as it existed in the 
time of Jesus ; and it is Our pleasant task to 
endeavour to bring together such facts and 
circumstances as may assist this operation, 
and enable him to form a more true and lively 
idea of the holy city than can be received 
tfithout some such assistance. 

This task is not wi^out its difficulties. 
Borne of them have been pointed out by differ^ 
ent writers ; and by none of theili in a more 
striking manner than by Dr. Richardson, in 
the following passage, copied irom his ** Tra- 
Tels :'* — " It is a tantalizing cireumstanoe to 
one who wishes to recognise in his walks 
the sites of particular buildings, or tha 
Aeene of remarkable events, that the greater 
past of the objects mentioned in the descrip« 
tions both of the inspired and Jewish historian, 
are entirely razed from their foundation, with- 
tmt leaving a single traee ot name behind to 
point out where they stood. Not an ancient 
gate, or wall, or tower, or hardly even a stone 
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remains. The foundations are not only broEes 
up, but every fragment of which they werecoin^ 
posed is swept away; and the spectator looks 
upon tlie bare rock, with hardly a sprinkling^ ■ 
of earth to point out her gardens of pleasure^ 
or groves of idolatrous worship. A few ga]>e 
dens still remain on the sloping base of Monnfc 
Zion, watered from the pool of Siloam: the 
gardens of Gethsemane are still in a sort oi 
ruined cultivation; the fences are broken down^ 
and the olive-trees decaying, as if the hand 
which dressed and fed them were withdrawn; 
the Mount of Olives still retains a languishirig 
verdure, and nourishes a few of those trees 
£x)m which it derives its name; but all around 
Jerusalem the general aspect is blighted and 
barren: the grass is withered: the bare rock 
looks through the scanty sward, and the graia 
itself, like the starving progeny of fiunine, 
seems to doubt whether to come to maturity or 
to die in the ear. Jerusalem has heard the 
voice of David and of Solomon, of prophets and 
apostles : and He who spake as never man spake, 
\ has taught in her synagogues* and in her 
streets. Before her legislators, her poets, and, 

• This is nUier a xnistalce ; Jetua teaght in the tjaBgogaa$ 
9f Other cities, hat in the temple at Jerusaleuu 
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ber apostles, those of all other nations became 
lumb, as unworthy to stand in their presence. 
3nce she was rich in every blessing, victorious 
>ver all her enemies, and sitting in peace, with 
jvery man under his own vine, and under his 
>wn fig-tree, with none to disturb or to make 
!iim afraid. Jerusalem was the highest of all 
he cities of the east, and fortified above all 
)ther towns; so strong that the Eoman con- 
jueror thereof, and the master of the whole 
world besides, exclaimed on entering the city 
y{ David, and looking up to the towers which 
;he Jews had abandoned — * Surely, we have 
bad God for our assistance in the war: for 
ivhat could human hands or human machines 
io against these towers ? It is no other than 
Sod who has expelled the Jews from their for- 
ifications.' It is impossible for the Christian 
jraveller to look upon Jerusalem with the 
jame feelings with which he would set himself 
x> contemplate the ruins of Thebes, of Athens, 
)r of Rome, or any other city that the world 
rver saw. There is in all the doings of the 
Fews, their virtues and their vices, their wis- 
lom and their folly, a height and a depth, a 
breadth and a length, that the angels cannot 
athom* Their whole history is a history of 
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miracles ; the precepts of their sacred boolc are 
the most profound, the best adapted to every 
station in which man can be placed : they 
moderate him in prosperity, sustain him in 
adversitj, guide him in heaUli, console him in 
sickness, support him at the close of life, travel 
on with him through death, live with him 
throughout the endless ages of eternity; and 
Jerusalem lends its name to the eternal man- 
sions of the blessed in heaven, which man is 
admitted to enjoy through the atonement of 
Christ Jesus, who was bom of a descendant of 
Judah." 

This fine passage, although not in all points 
strictly accurate, is suggestive, and will suitably 
introduce the subjoined particulars. 

A general view of the site of Jerusalem has 
already been given (p. SO) ; and our present 
attention will therefore be confined to the 
buildings and scriptural localities of the city. 

The WAixs, of which the history has already 
been given in the preceding sketch of the 
city's history, require our first attention. The 
description which we must follow is that of 
Josephus. He assumes as the starting point of 
his description, the Tower of Ilippicus, which 
cccupied the north-west quarter of Mount Zion. 
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Tlife first wall skirted the northern brow of Zion, 
and then crossing the valley of the Tyropceon, 
was joined to the natural wall of the temple, 
which was completely surrounded by a strong 
Wall of its own; In the opposite direction it 
encompassed the hill on the weetem and north- 
ern sides, so far as the pool of Siloam, where 
it again crossed the valley of Tyropoeon, and 
tras continued round the edge of the temple 
mount, here called Ophel, until it joined the 
extremity of the eastern wall of the temple. 
From the pool of Siloam there was a wall along 
the eastern brow of Zion, to meet that which 
bounded it on the north, so that tlie upper city 
was completely surrounded by a wall of its own, 
A wall thus encircling Moimt Zion was doubtless 
the first which existed on the site of Jerusalem, 
and enabled the Jebusites so long to maintain 
theinselves in the possession of the upper city. 
The second '\faU is described as commencing 
at a place called the Gate of Gennath, a point in 
the first wall east of Hippicus, and encircling 
the northern part of the city, was joined to the 
fortress Antonia, which occupied a considerable 
space at the north-west of the temple area. In 
process of time, the population in this part, 
north of the temple, had overflowed the limits 

f2 
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of the old city, and occupied a tliird lull ti 
north, known by the name of Bezetha. 
the time of Christ, this suburb remained 
protected; but, subsequently, Herod Agi 
conceived, and began to execute, tlie id 
adding to it-s security by the erection i 
strong wall, which he resolred to extend i 
&rther than was at the tinie required 
allow room for a possible future increase o 
(uty in that quarter. Commencing, then, a 
tower of Hippicus, it extended far to the ni 
and passing by the monumenta of Helen 
reached die tipper part of the valley of J 
ahaphat at (he tombs of the kings, from wh 
it followed the course of tie valley, ben 
with it to the Fuller's monument, where Vi 
ccraer tower, until it was joined to the tei 
wall at its north-eastern angle. -This wall 
intended by Agrlppa, who inherited his gr; 
father Herod's magnificent idea*, to be a laf 
monument of his liberality, and an imp 
nable defence to the city. It was conunei 
on a vast scale; and Josephos is of 0|a. 
that, if it had been completed according tc 
original design, the city would never have 1 
taken. But a representation made to the 
peror Claudius, when the work had made a 
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progress, elicited his alarm, and its continuance 
was prohibited ; but the design was afterwards 
taken up and completed by the Jews them- 
selves, though on a scale of less strength and 
magnificence. Some traces of this wall have 
lately been discovered, and it is probable that 
a well-arranged course of excavation might 
throw much light upon the structure and direc- 
tion of the ancient walls. The circumference 
of the city, as inclosed by this outer wall, was 
thirty-three stadia, equal to nearly three and a 
half geographical miles. The circumference 
of the present walls is about a mile less^ or 
two and a half geographical miles ; but the 
extent of Mount Zion, now without the walls, 
and of the open tract to the north which was 
formerly inclosed, or partly so, by the third 
wall, sufficiently accounts for the difference. 
This description of the walls will scarcely be 
intelligible to the reader imless he follows it on 
a plan of Jerusalem; and even then some 
obscurity remains, from our being uncertain as 
to the exact position 'of some of the points and 
objects which are used to indicate the course 
and turnings of the wall. Some of these will, 
however, be presently considered. The ques- 
tion, as regards the direction of the wall in one 
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part, Kas lately become .of much imports 
from its necessary connexion with the dis< 
sion concerning the site of Calvary and 
Holy Sepulchre, which has lately been car 
on with considerable warmth. The spot wl 
we have historical evidence of liaving been 
garded as the site of these holy places from 
time of Constantine to our own day, is consi^ 
ably within the city. But we know that our I 
suiFered death for our sins outside the town. 
therefore, we believe that the site now indicj 
is the true one, we must needs draw the lin 
the ancient wall so as to place it without 
town ; but in doing this we find that we I 
so awkwardly narrowed the city in this p 
as alone su^lces to beget a doubt on the e 
ject; and this doubt will be strengthened w 
we come to consider how improbable it is t 
pressed up as the population was within lii 
naturally circumscribed in breadth, it she 
have been still furtlier circumscribed vol 
tarily, by so planting the wall in this part a 
throw an important portion of useful and av 
able site beyond the city. It is impossibl 
resist the conclusion to which these consic 
ations tend, but by a reliance, at all haza: 
upon the authority of the traditions wl: 
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profess to' identify the spots now inclosed within 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, as the scene 
of our Lord's deatli, sepulture, and resurrec- 
tion. These traditions it will be therefore 
necessary to examine furtlier on. 

Many different statements have been made 
respecting the gates, through which these 
walls ajBTorded access to the city. The following 
may be offered as probably the most correct 
distribution of them. 

On the north side three, namely:—!. The 
Old Ctoie; probably at the north-east corner. 
Neh. iii. 6.; xii. 30. 2. The Gate of Benjamin 
or of Ephrainiy mentioned in Jer. xxxviii. 7; 
xxxvii. 13 ; 2 Giron. xxv. 23 ; and Neh. xii. 
3d. This gate seems to have derived its name 
from its leading to the territories of Ephraim 
and Benjamin, and it is supposed by Dr. Eo- 
binson, that it may possibly be represented by 
some traces of ruins which he found on the site 
of the present gate of Damascus. 3. The Comer 
Gatdy which was four hundred cubits from the 
former, seems to have been at or near the north- 
west corner. It is mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 1 3 ; 
2 Chron. xxv. 23 ; Zech. xiv. 10 ; and is pro- 
bably the same with that which is called the 
" Tower of the Furnaces" in Neh. iii. 1 1 ; xii. 38. 
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On the west side one ; namelj, the VaSkl 
GaUy which was over against the Dragon Fount- 
ain in the valley of Gihon. Neh. ii. 13 ; iii. 13; 
2 Ghron. xxvi. 9. It seems to have been the 
same with the gate which Josephus distin- 
guished by the name of Grennath, which appears 
to have stood at some small distance east of the 
Hippie tower, which occupied the north-west 
angle of Zion. At this point a gate seems to 
have always existed. 

On the south side were two gates, namely:— 
1. The Dung Gaie^ so called because the filth 
of the city was carried out this way, and cast 
into the valley of Hinnom, Neh. ii. 13 ; xii. 31. 
It was one thousand cubits from the Valley 
Gate, and the Dragon lay between them, Neh. 
ii. 13; iii. 14. This gate is probably the 
same with the " gate between two walls " of 
2 Kings XXV. 4 ; Jer. xxxix. 4 ; Iii. 7 ; and 
it seems to be also that which Josephus dis* 
tinguishes as the Gate of the Essenes. The 
other gate on this side was — 2. The Gate of 
ike Fountain, which is named in Neh. ii. 14; 
iii. 15, and seems to have been near the south- 
eastern corner. It is more fully described as 
" the gate of the fountain near the king's pool," 
Neh. ii. 14 ; and ^* the gate of the fountain near 
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the pool of Siloah, by the king's garden," 
Neh. iii. 15 : and the same fountain is doubtless 
intended by these different designations. It is 
also probable that this gate is the same 'which 
is else^^here denominated the Brick Gate, (or 
" Potter's Gate,") leading to the valley of Hin- 
nom, Jer. xix. 2, where the authorised version 
has " the east gate." 

On the east side there were four gates, 
namely: — 1. The Water Gate, mentioned in Neh. 
iii. 26 ; 2. The Prison Gate, otherwise called 
the Horse Gate, near the temple, Neh. iii. 25 ; 
xii. 39 ; 3. The Sheep Gate, probably near 
the sheep-pool, Neh. iii. 1,32; xii. 39 ; and, 
4. The Fish Gate, which seems to have been 
quite at the north-east, Neh. iii. 3 ; xii. 39 ; 
Zeph. i. 10 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. 
, It will be observed that in two instances the 
distances of the gates from each other are 
specified. The inner gate was only 400 cubits 
from the gate of Ephraim ; and the Dimg Gate 
was 1000 cubits from the Valley Gate. This 
shows that the gates were in fact less distant 
from each other than agrees with European 
notions, and so accounts for the number of 
tlie gates, which some regard as objectionable. 
The account we have siven makes them ten : 

f3 
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but some make them even more numerous by 
regarding every name as representing a differ- 
ent gate, whereas we have indicated instances 
in which several names appear to have belonged 
to one gate. Those who remember "tlie 
hundred-gated Thebes," and have read the ac- 
counts which we possess of other ancient cities of 
the east, will feel justified in doubting whether 
the ancient orientals had the same objections to 
numerous gates as are now usually entertained. 
The gates of Jerusalem, like those of other 
walled towns in the east, were shut up at night: 
hence the force of the beautiful passage in the 
description of the New Jerusalem, " the gates of 
it shall not be shut at all by day : for there shall 
be no night there," Rev. xxi. 25 ; implying that 
if there had been night, they would have been 
shut ; but Since it was there always day, they 
would never be closed. It seems, however, that 
at the great festivals, if there were no cause to 
apprehend danger, the gates, or some of them, 
were left open at night ; or at least that egress 
or ingress was then easily obtained. The 
reader will remember that our Lord left the 
city the night before he suffered, to go to the 
garden of Gethsemane ; and Mary Magdalene 
and the other women set forth "early in the 
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aoming while it was yet dark," to visit the 
lepalchre, which was outside the town. 

Tho TOWERS, which stood at regular distances 
along the wall, must have tended greatly to 
aggrandize the view of Jerusalem from without, 
as well as to impart great strength to the forti- 
fications. These towers are often mentioned 
in Scripture and by Josephus. There is indeed 
no general accoimt of them ; but some of the 
chief of them are described, and we may rea- 
sonably infer that the others, more or less, 
resembled them in form and arrangement 
Most of the towers mentioned by JosephuS 
were erected by Ilerod the Great, and were 
consequently standing in tlie time of Christ. It 
was on these, therefore, his eyes often rested in 
approaching Jerusalem, or when he viewed its 
walls and towers from the Mount of Olives. 
Of all these towers, the most important and 
interesting is that of Hippicus, which, it has 
been already seen, is the starting point in his 
description of all tho walls of the city. Herod 
gave it the name of a friend who was slain in 
battle. It was a quadrangular stnicture, 
twenty-five cubits on each side, and built up 
entirely solid to the height of thirty cubits ; 
above this solid part was a cistern of twenty 
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cubits, and then for twenty-five cubits more 
were chambers of various kinds, with a breast- 
work of two cubits, and a battlement of thrfee 
cubits upon the top. The height of the whole 
tower was consequently eighty cubits. The 
stones of which it was built were very 
large, twenty cubits long by ten broad and five 
high, and (in the upper part probably) were 
of white marble. 

Dr. Robinson and other writers on the topo- 
graphical antiquities of Jerusalem have shown, 
that this tower must have existed at the north- 
west corner of Mount Zion. This spot, a little 
to the south of the Jaffa gate, is now occupied 
by the citadel. This is an irregular assemblage 
of square towers, surrounded on the inner side 
towards the city by a low wall, and having, on 
the outer or western side, a deep fosse. It is 
protected on that side by a low, sloping bul- 
wark, or buttress, which rises from the bottom 
of the trench, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
This part bears evident marks of . antiquity : 
and Dr. Robinson inclines to ascribe these 
massive outworks to the time of the rebuilding 
and fortifying of the city by Adrian. Within it, 
as the traveller enters tlie city by the Jaffa 
^ate, the north-eastern tower s^ttracts bis notice, 
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as obviously of higher antiqility than any of the 
others. It is built of larger stones, bevelled at 
the edges, and apparently still occupying their 
original places. This is the tower which the 
early travellers and the historians of the cru- 
sades mention as the tower of David, while the 
citadel itself bears with them the name of the 
castle of David. Taking all the circumstances 
into account, it appears highly probable that 
the antique lower portion of this tower is no 
other than a remnant of the tower of Hippicus, 
which, Josephus states, was left standing by 
Titus when he destroyed the city. The aspect 
of the lower part agrees well enough with his 
description. Some of the large stones in it are 
from nine to twelve feet long ; and the dimen- 
sions are fifty-six feet four inches on the east 
side, and severrtj feet three inches on the south. 
Herod built two other similar towers, one of 
them jiamed after his brother, Phasaelus, and 
the other after Mariamne, his favourite wife. 
They stood not far from Hippicus, upon the 
first or most ancient wall, which ran from the 
latter tower eastward along the northern brow 
of Mount Zion. Connected with these three 
towers, was the royal castle or palace of Herod, 
vhich on the north was inclosed by this wall. 
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and on the otlier sides, by a wall of thirty cubits 
high. Of this we shall presently speak. A 
fourth tower, called Psephinos, is mentioned by 
Josephus. It stood at the north-east corner of 
the third or outer wall of the city, and it 
therefore did not exist in the time of Christ 
the wall itself having been built by Herod 
Agrippa. It deserves to be noticed, however, 
from the peculiarity of its structure. All the 
other towers were square, but this was octago- 
nal, seventy cubits high ; and from its top could 
be seen the whole breadth of the land, from the 
mountains which lie beyond the Jordan and 
Dead Sea on the east, to the Mediterranean Sea 
on the west. This shows that it must have 
stood upon the high swell of ground (Bezetha) 
which extends up, north-north-west from the 
iiorth-west corner of the present city. In this 
quarter there are ancient substructions, appa- 
rently of towers, and other fortifications, and 
although the foundations of Psephinos have not 
yet been distinguished, there can be no doubt 
that the tower stood in this vicinity. 

These are all the towers that are particularly 
mentioned by Josephus : but in describing the 
outer or third wall of Agrippa, he takes care to 
inform us that it had battlements of two cubits, 
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and turrets of three cubits "more; and as the 
wall was twenty <mbits high, this would make 
the turrets of the height of twenty-five cubits, 
«p nearly thirty-eight feet; many loftier and 
more substantial towers than these were erected 
upon ^ach of the walls, at regulated distances, 
ftirnished with every requisite for convenience 
or defence. Ninety such towers are enumerated 
in the outer wall, forty in the middle or second 
wall, aXid sixty in the inner or most ancient 
irall*— 190 in all, of which 100 existed in the 
time of Christ. 

Having thus defined the outline of the city, 
68 marked by its walls, towers, and gates, we 
may jdroceed to notice the piincipal pubHc 
buildings which it contained. 

The TfiMPiis was in all agee the principal 
public building and crovning ornament of 
^Jerusalem, as the heathen temple, the Christian 
church, and Uie mosque, which successively 
have oqcuj^ed its site, have been since it was 
destroyed. 

When Herod felt himself firmly settled on 
his throne, he began to entertain the notion of 
rebuilding the temple of Zerubbabel, which had 
fallen considerably into decay. To this he was 
led less by zeal for God and for the Mosaical 
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institutions, than by his taste for building, hj 
the magnificence of his ideas^and by a 'wish to 
do something to ingratiate himself with his 
subjects, who disliked him on account of his 
treacheries and cruelties towards the last mem- 
bers of the illustrious house of the Maccabees, 
and on account of his dangerous conformity to 
Boman usages and idolatries, which had led him 
to erect heathen temples in various towns, and 
even to desecrate Jerusalem itself, by introducing 
foreign customs and amusements into the holy 
city. 

Herod's proposal to rebuild the temple was re- 
ceived with doubt and suspicion. It was feared 
that opportunity might be taken to introduce 
some heathen innovations ; and it was strongly 
doubted whether, considering the vastness of 
ihe undertaking, the new temple would be duly 
built if the old one were taken down. To re- 
move this fear, Herod undertook not to disturb 
the old temple till all the preparations for the 
new one were perfect before their eyes ; and as 
the second temple was thus not in fact de- 
stroyed, but only removed after the preparation^ 
for the new one were completed, a question has 
arisen whether the temple of Herod should be 
regarded as a third temple or not. 
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In this, the chief of all his great undertake 
ings, Herod acted with more consideration than 
might have been expected, however policy 
might have taught him the inexpediency of 
still further provoking the hostility of his sub- 
jects. The utmost care was taken not in any 
matter connected with it to ofiend the national 
sentiment ; he scrupulously performed all the 
particulars of his promise, and neither labour 
nor expense were spared to render this temple. 
a worthy successor of that which the wealth 
and wisdom of Solomon had originally erected 
on the Holy Mount ; and the fragments of 
columns built into the modern walls of the 
Haram,* exhibiting most rare specimens of 
porphyry and other precious marbles, still tes- 
tify to the glory of this latter house. 

No sooner hod Herod obtained the consent 
of the people than he proceeded to get ready 
a thousand waggons to bring stones for the 
sacred building ; he secured the services of ten 
thousand of the most skilful workmen in the 
land, and he provided ten thousand sacerdotal 
vestments for the priests, some of whom he 
caused to be instructed in the arts of the mason 

• The name given to the entire inclosure of the present Mosqud 
of Omar. 
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and the carpenter, that they might be able to 
take an active part in the proceedings. 

The building itself was commenced in the 
^eighteenth year of the reign of Herod, twenty- 
one years before the Christian era. The temple 
itself was finished in a year and a half ; but 
the out-works and courts required eight years. 
Some building operations were, however, con- 
stantly in progress under the successors of 
Herod ; and it is in this respect that the temple 
is said to have been not entirely finished till the 
government of Albinus, the last but one of the 
Boman procurators, not long before the com- 
mencement of the war in which the temple 
was again and finally destax)yed. It was in 
reference to these protracted building opera- 
tions that the Jews said to Jesus : — ^^ Forty 
and six years Was tliis temple in building," 
John ii. 20. 

This temple, honoured as it was by the 
frequent presence of oiir Lord and his apostles, 
seems to us far more interesting to the Chriatiati 
reader than even that of Solomon; and for this 
reason we shall endeavour to give as complete 
a description of it as the accounts of Josephus 
and other Jewish writers, and the investigations 
of Chxistian travellers and antiquarians admit. 
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Tie Site \yhicli the temple occupied, and the 
preparations which it needed, have been already 
described in connexion with Solomon's temple. 
In its natural state it declined steeply from the 
north- west towards the south-east ; and, in 
order to render it applicable for the building of 
a magnificent temple, it was necessary to cut 
owaj a considerable portion of the rock at the 
north-west, and raise the ground at the south- 
east angle* Both these works still exist, and 
form the only existing parts which can with 
certainty be referred to Solomon. These could 
need no repair, and must have remained un- 
altered by the improvements of Herod, and 
by the changes which the place has since 
experienced. 

Josephus states that the whole of the build- 
ings upon the site were a stadium square, and 
consequently four stadia, or half a Roman mile, 
in circumference. But this account, although 
OQpied by tlie best writers, seems to be incor- 
rect; for Mr. Catherwood, who examined and 
measured the ground under discussion, states 
that the lower courses of the masonry of ancient 
walls still exist on the east, south, and west 
sides of the great inclosure for nearly its whole 
length and breadth ; and the north side is 
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distinguished by a wall on the brink of a deep 
trench, and at the north-west inner angle, by 
the rock being cut perpendicularly to an extent 
of twenty feet in some parts. There is little, if 
any doubt, from the nature of the site, that 
these walls coincide with those of Herod's tem- 
ple, if indeed these lower courses of masonry 
did not actually belong to that or even the 
earlier temple. Now the dimensions of these 
walls describe an area which could never have 
been mathematically square; for the length of 
the east wall is 1520 feet, of the south wall, 
940 feet, of the west wall, 1617 feet, and of 
the north, 1020 feet ; affording a total circum- 
ference of 5097 feet, or little short of a mile. 

The temple was situated not exactly in the 
centre of the area, but on its highest point, 
which was somewhat to the north-west of the 
centre. It was surrounded by different courts, 
descending in terraces, the innermost central 
court being higher than the next outward ; the 
temple was visible from the town, notwithstand- 
ing the height of the walls which inclosed th< 
outer court. This outer court was distinctive]} 
called ^' the mountain of the house,'* a phrase 
which some writers incorrectly suppose to hav< 
been applicable to the whole site of the temple 
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i The Jewislj writers state that the inclosure of 
this mountaia of the house had six principal 
gates, three on the west, and one on each of the 
other quarters. The chief gate was that towards 
the east. It was called the Gate of Shnsan, 
because a representation of the Persian metro- 
polis of Shusa, or Susa, had been affixed to 
this gate in the temple of Zerubbabel, when the 
Jews were naturally anxious to express by all 
possible means, their gratitude and submission 
to the Persian government. This representa- 
tion of Susa was preserved in the new temple. 
This is by some supposed to have been the 
" Beautiful Gate," at which Peter and John 
healed the cripple, Acts iii. 2, 10. There is 
good reason to think that this gate occupied 
the place which is now filled by the Golden 
Gate, which name, indeed, appears to have come 
from an ancient gate of the temple said to have 
been covered with gold. But tliis name cannot 
be traced back beyond the time of the Crusaders, 
and is called by the Arabs the Gate of Mercy. 
The exterior of this remarkable gate presents 
two archways of Roman character, filled up 
with Saracenic masonry, and presenting a 
curious piece of patch-work. It is conjectured 
to have actually belonged to the inclosure of the 
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heatKen temple built by Adrian upon tliis site. 
It is double ; and being now walled up exteriorly, 
the interior forms a recess or chamber, used aa 
a place of prayer by the Moslem worshippers. 
It would seem that, besides these ^ve prin- 
cipal gates, there were some other entrances 
to the temple, because Josephua mentions ibar 
gates on the west and several on the south. 
Connected with the outer wall, on the inside, 
were cloisters which surrounded the temple. 
These were thirty cubits wide except on the 
south side, where the royal cloister seems to 
have been thrice as wide as the others, 
apparently from being free from the chambers 
which backed the cloister on the other sides. 
The most celebrated of these cloisters or por- 
ticoes was that called " Solomon's Porch,'* and 
which \b mentioned by that name in John x. 
28 ; Acts iii. 10 ; v. 12 ; and seems to have 
been so called from having been built in imita- 
tion of, and upon the site occupied by, a porch 
in Solomon's temple. It was on the east side, 
and is described by Josephus, who calls it the 
eastern porch. It seems to have projected so 
as to overhang the valley at the deepest part; 
and the inclosing wall, measuring 400 cubits, 
was composed of immense squared blocks of a 
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tery white stone, twenty cubits long by six 
broad. Stones of this size are not easily 
overturned or destroyed^ lind it is possible, as 
Joseplius seems to intimate, that this was a 
part of the first temple lefl standing by the 
Babylonians ; and if not, the stones were doubt- 
less the same. These cloisters were not arched, 
aa they would be in modern arrangements, but 
roofed with cedar-wood, overlaid at top no 
doubt, as is still usual in the east, with layers of 
earth and hard compost, to form a terrace or 
promenade. The weight of the roof was sup- 
ported by columns of marble, twenty-five cubits 
high, which must have had a most magnificcut 
appearance. This arrangement is very intelli- 
gible to those who have seen a mosque, or a 
caravanserai, in the east, at the present day. lu 
tJie cloisters the Levites were lodged during the 
course of their duty. There was also in these 
cloisters a kind of synagogue to which the 
doctors of the law were wont to resort, Bud 
where they might be asked questions, and their 
discussions might be heard. Professedly reli- 
gious persons were, therefore, fond of reseating 
to this spot ; and it was here, doubtless, that 
Jesus, when a child, had his famous interview 
with the doctors in the temple, (Luke ii. 4C.) 
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These cloisters formed a common resort of 
piously-disposed persons, and in them rehgious 
teachers were wont to address the persons pre- 
sent, or such hearers as might gather around 
them. It "was thus that our Lord found fre- 
quent opportunities of refuting the Pharisees 
and doctors of the law, and of addressing the 
people as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes who frequented the place. Here also 
the first converts assembled with one accord, 
Acts ii. 46, this being the place to which those 
who had to impart or wished to receive religious 
instruction habitually resorted for the purpose. 
It was also into this outer court that the 
cattle-dealers brought for sale such animals as 
would be required for sacrifice or oflfering at 
the altar : and during the passover, when every 
family offered a lamb and fed upon its flesh, the 
traffic was immense. Here also the money- 
changers had their seats, and drove a thriving 
trade by enabling those who, coming from 
abroad, had only foreign coin, or coin of common 
currency, to exchange it for the half-shekels of 
fall weight which alone the priests would take. 
This traffic often produced scenes most unsuited 
to the house of God, and which excited the 
indignation of our Saviour, who scourged them 
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forth from the place which they had made " a 
den of thieves/' Matt. xxi. 13 ; Mark xi. 
15—17 ; Luke xix. 45, 46 ; John ii. 13—17. 

The outer court had a pavement of various- 
coloured stones. It was freely open to all 
comers^ even. to Gentiles, and was hence called 
" the court of the Gentile :" but along the edge of 
the next terrace, which was several steps higher 
up the ascent than this of the* outer court, was 
a low balustrade of stone, which marked the 
point beyond which the heathen and the 
unclean might not intrude, on pain of death. 
They were warned of this by inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin, affixed to columns within this 
balustrade. There was once a clamour against 
Paul on suspicion that he had introduced 
Greeks beyond this limit. Acts xxi. 28. 

At some distance within this balustrade rose 
a wall, which appeared very high from without, 
but much less so within. A gate in this wall, 
upon the east side, opened to a flight of steps, 
which led to an upper court, called " the court 
of the women,*' not because it was for the ex- 
clusive use of the women, but because even 
women were admitted into it, which they were 
not into the court beyond. The breadth of this 
court was 135 cubits; and from it there were 
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ascents by steps to the court of the Israelites, 
that is, of the men, -which lay on the north 
and south sides of the innermost quadrangle, 
as this did on the east, and which had separate 
entrances on the north and south, besides 
those from the outer coiu't of the women. 
The gates leading from the outer court to 
those within the second inclosure, were im- 
posing and magnificent structures, rising to 
the height of above forty cubits, and containing 
chambers over the gateway. Two columns, 
twelve cubits in circuniference, adorned each 
gate ; and the gates were closed by double 
valves, each thirty cubits high and fifteen wide, 
and overlaid with gold and silver. The east 
gate being the principal, was made ofCorinthian 
brass, and was higher, broader, more elabo- 
rately wrought, and more enriched with pre- 
cious metals than the others. The strength of 
twenty men scarcely sufllced to open and shut 
this large and ponderous gate, which is supposed 
by some to have been the " Beautiful Gate" of 
Acts iii. 2, although others claim that distinc- 
tion for the opposite outermost gate of Shusan. 
The court to which these gates conducted was 
surrounded by a corridor, supported by handsome 
columns of marble. This court of the Israelites 
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was separdted by a low stone balustrade of one 
cubit high from the innermost court — ^the court 
of the priests, in which the temple itself stood, 
and in which the sacred services were celebrated. 
The temple itself was fifteen cubits higher than 
the court of the Israelites, and stood not in the 
midst of the court of the priests, but towards 
the north-west corner of it, upon the highest 
point of the whole site. The whole space 
ocicupied by the two innermost courts together, 
(those of Israel and of the priests,) was 187 
cubits from cast to west, and 135 cubits from 
north to south, and the breadth of each of the 
courts was eleven cubits. The court of the 
priests surrounded the whole temple. On its 
northern and southern side were magazines for 
the wood, water, salt, etc., required in the sacred 
ceremonials ; and on the south side was also 
the place in which the Sanhedrim held its 
sittings. Towards the east, with entrances 
from the court of the women, were the cham- 
bers in which the musical instruments were 
laid up ; and towards the north-west were four 
rooms in which the lambs for the daily sacri- 
fices were kept, the shew-bread was prepared, 
and other preparatory services performed. ( I 
Chron. ix. 31, 32.) All the courts were paved 
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with flag-stones ; and in eacH of them therd 
were several ahns- boxes, in the shape of horns. 
The establishments for sanitary police, which 
were under the supervision of the priests, were 
in the court of the women, in the four corners 
of which were apartments for the reception and 
examination of persons suspected of leprosy 
and other infectious disorders. 

The foundation of the sacred structure itself 
is said to have been formed of white marble, 
in large blocks, some of which were forty-five 
cubits long, six cubits wide, and Hve cubits 
high ; the porch measured externally a hundred 
cubits in width, but the body of the building 
not more than sixty cubits ; so that the pro- 
jecting frontispiece must have spread out like 
shoulders fifteen or twenty cubits on each side. 
The whole length of the building was 100 or 
110 cubits long, and its height was 100 cubits. 
The internal dimensions of the porch were 
fifty cubits wide by twenty deep, and ninety 
cubits high ; the holy place was forty cubits 
long by twenty broad, and ninety high ; and 
the most holy place measured twenty cubits 
square, and was sixty cubits high. According 
to this account, the Holy of Holies was not so 
high by thirty cubits as the holy place ; and 
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altliotigh it is said that chambers above the 
sanctuary raised it to the same external height, 
ibis circumstance is so adverse to eastern notions 
of becoming reverence for a holy place, that we 
cannot receive it without much doubt. If, 
however, this so-called chamber was merely 
formed by an upper roof, supported to the re- 
quisite height by pillars, and destined for no 
other purpose than to protect the proper roof, 
and to maintain the symmetry of the structure, 
the alleged superstructure would cease to be 
objectionable. 

The summit of the temple was furnished with 
tall spikes of metal, which are said to have 
been intended to prevent the birds from resting 
upon the holyliouse. The roof itself was flat, 
and was surrounded by a low parapet or 
balustrade. 

• In the temple of Solomon, the Holy of Holies 
had contained the ark and the overspreading 
cherubim ; but in Herod^s temple that satred 
chamber was empty, save that a stone marked 
the spot which the ark, had it been there, 
would have occupied. This stone, instead of 
the ark, the high-priest sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifice on the great day of atone- 
ment, and thereon he set the censer with which 
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]ie, on that day alone, ofiered incense intlid 
inner sauctuarj. Before the entrance to to 
most holy place hung a curtain, whicli "was mi- 
raculously rent at the crucifixion of our Lord, 
in token of the great fact that " the middle wall 
of partition" was from that hour and for ever 
broken down ; and through the atoning sacriiice 
there completed by his death, the gates of mercy 
were freely opened to mankind, Matt, xxvii. 51. 
The entrance from the porch to the outer cham- 
ber, or holy place, was by folding doors, twenty 
cubits high and ten cubits "wide ; but the wholo 
of this entrance, with its mouldings and ornaments, 
was not less than fifty-five cubits high by sixteen 
cubits wide. The vdves of this doorway were 
usually thrown back ; but the space was filled by 
a m£^ificent curtain, mode in imitation of that 
which filled the same place in Solomon's temple. 
The entrance to the porch, being of course the 
outermost gate of the temple, was externally hot 
less than seventy cubits high and twenty-firo 
cubits wide, with folding doors forty cubits high 
by twenty wide, which were commonly left open. 
This entrance was decorated with the celebrated- 
golden tine, whose grapes are said to havfe 
been as large as men. This vine was intended 
oA a symbol of the Jewish church, so often 
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^presented in Scripture under the figure of a 
tine or a vineyard which the Lord had planted, 
ba. V. 1 — *1 ; Jer. ii. 21 ; Ezek. xiz. 10 ; 
Joel i. 7; Many commentators suppose that 
this vine gave occasion to the parable of the 
Tine in John xv. ; and the strange calumny of 
the pagan writers, that the Jews' were worship- 
pers of Bacohusy may perhaps be traced to the 
same source. 

The contents of the holy place were the same 
kind as in the former temples ; but in the 
porob was a table of gold and another of marble, 
on which the priests temporarily rested the 
sacrod loaves when they removed the old and 
set ou the new shew-bread. 

The site of the temple was naturally impreg- 
nable to ancient warfare on the south and the 
east. . On the north and east, towards the town, 
its natural defences were less strong, and there 
was need of artificial fortification. This was 
supplied by the fortress and tower built at the 
north-west comer of the site by the Maccabsean 
princes, which we formerly mentioned, (p. 124.) 
This was improved and strengthened by 
Herod, and received from him the name of the 
tower of Antonia. It had previously borne the 
name of Baris, a Persian word for a royal palace. 
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but whicH was adopted in Palestine to any large 
quadrangular buildings provided with turrets 
and walls. As improved by Herod, this for- 
tress had the extent and appearance of a palace, 
being divided with apartments of every kind, 
with galleries and baths, and with broad halls 
or barracks, for soldiers. Having thus every 
thing complete within itself, it seemed as a city, 
while in magnificence it was a palace. At 
each of the four corners was a tower, one of 
which was seventy cubits high, and overlooked 
the whole temple and its courts. This fortress 
communicated with the cloisters of the temple 
by secret passages, by which the soldiers could 
enter and quell any tumults, which were always 
apprehended at the great festivals. As the 
Eoman governors, on their visits to Jerusalem, 
at the time of the passover, took up their abode 
in this fortress, we are, doubtless, to regard it 
as the place to which our Lord was brought 
before Pilate, and where he was condemned by 
that uiuighteous judge, and scourged and 
mocked by his men of war. The house which 
forms the usual residence of the Moslem gover- 
nors of the city, is supposed to occupy nearly, if 
not exactly, the same site. It was from the 
soldiers stationed in this fortress that the Jews 
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obtained a guard for the sepiilclire of Christ. 

Matt, xxvii. 65. This is also "the castle" 

into which St. Paul was carried when the Jews 

rose against him in the temple and were about 

to kill ' hhn ; and from the stadrs leading to 

which he delivered the noble defence contained 

in the twenty-second chapter of Acts. 

' Having thus explained the temple, let us 

survey the other public places and buildings of 

Jerusalem, as it existed in the time of our Lord 

and his apostles. 

At the north-west comer of Mount Zion, in 
a site marked out on the north side by the 
three towers of Hippicus, Phasael, and Ma- 
xiamne, and connected with them, was the 
palace built by Herod, which seems to have 
been the most magnificent civil building in 
Jerusalem. It was very extensive, compre- 
hending not only two immense chambers, so 
large and splendid that the temple itself could * 
not be compared with them, large bed-chambers, 
that would each contain beds for a hundred 
guests, and a vast number of other palatial 
apartments — ^but also many porticoes, one be- 
yond another, round about, and green courts, 
and groves of trees with long walks through 
them, with fountains supplied from deep cisterns 
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and aqueducts. The whole was inclosed by ^ 
wall thirty cubits high, which, on the nortlx 
side, seems to have been a continuation of tb^ 
town wall — that is, the ^st wall — separating 
Mount Zion from the rest of the city. The 
furniture of this palace was on a settle ot cor- 
responding magnificence, the greater part of 
the vessels contained in it being of g<^ ixA 
silver. This grand btiildihg is 'not dil^ectly 
mentioned in the Scriptnrea^s but it was pro* 
bably occupied by Hefod thei tetrarch, at thia 
passovcr at which our Lord suffereid ; and,' if 
so, it was to this place that Jesus was sehfcby 
Pilate to be examined by Herod, and irhere, 
on his refusal to answer the idle questions put 
to hun, he was set at nought and mocked by 
the tetrarch and his court, who scornfully 
threw over him a gorgeous robe,* and sent him 
back in that guise to the Soman governor, 
Luke xxiii. 6 — 12. No part of the superstruc- 
ture of this palace can now be traced, unless 
we regard the more ancient portion of the. 
tower of Hippicus as belonging to it. But in 

* It appears from the original, that the robe was white, that 
being the regal colour among the Hebrews. Compare MattvL 
28, 29. But the regal colour among the Romans was purple,' 
and that was, therefore, the colour of the^robe with which th*- 
Mldltxs of FUate ioTested Jesus. John xix. 2. 
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ing &ft the foundation of tKe English 

rch upon Mount Zion, an interesting dig- 

ery was made, at the depth of not less tlian 

syfyeb below the surface of the soil, of an 

meoae conduit, partly hewn in the rock, and 

parts fcfrmed of very solid masonry, coated 

i£ti a most durable cement. It was doubtless 

il^end^d.to supply the inhabitants with water ; 

o4 AS the English church stands on what 

ADflt have been part of the site of Herod^s 

palace, we noiay doubtless regard this as the 

^.^e^p conduit" which, according to the dc- 

SQcipt^ of Joflfephus, supplied water to the 

foQiitoins and cisterns of the palace. 

The Gosununication between the teipple and 
ibQ iov(ef city, and Mount Zion, ovei: the 
fonxfa^rly steep hollow, or valley, of the Tyro-* 
poQOD, was maintain^ by causeways, bridges, 
and flights of steps. The causeway constructed 
by Solomon, by which the kings of Judah went 
from their palace on Mount Zipn to the tem^ 
pie, has been already noticed. Its place was 
afterwards supplied by a bridge, which is first 
mentioned by Joscphus in stating that the 
party of Aristobulus destroyed it, on withdraw^ 
ing into the temple, in order to out off the 
access on that side to the Bomans under 

q2 
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Pompey. The bridge lie restored existed in the 
time of Christ, and is that across "Which Titus is 
described as, afler the destruction of the temple, 
addressing the Jews who' still held out in the 
upper city of Zion. Some remains of this 
bridge have lately been discovered, and are 
highly interesting, as being among the veiy 
few tiaces of the ancient Jerusalem which can 
now be ascertained, and as forming the commti- 
nication between the temple courts and Mount 
Zion, over which our Lord must often have 
passed. These remains appear, at the spot 
indicated, in the shape of the springing stones 
of a large arch, on the wall which incloses the 
area of the temple, and connected with the 
lower and more massive masonry which goes 
round the whole area, and which is supposed 
by good judges to have formed part of the 
inclosure of Herod's temple — ^if not of those of 
Solomon, or of Zerubbabel. The lower por- 
tion of the ancient wall could, in any case, be 
little liable to destruction or overthrow from the 
violence by which the superstructures were 
overturned ; and when we see that this more 
permanent portion of the wall of the sacred 
inclosure is visibly of a more ancient date than 
the smaller masonry of the superstructure, from 
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whioH it is distinguished by being composed of 
very large squared stones with bevelled edges, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they 
belonged to the latest, if not to the earliest, of 
the Jewish temples. The Jews themselves 
seem to be of this opinion; for there is a spot 
in front of the lower wall, about an hundred 
yards north of the bridge, where the Jews 
assemble weekly, to mourn over the desola- 
tions of Zion, and over their exclusion from 
that holy and beautiful house in wliich their 
fathers worshipped God. Here, every Friday, 
venerable men, come from far to lay their 
bones in the city of their fathers' sepulchre, 
may be seen reading the law under the shadow 
of the wall ; while females, in long white robes, 
may be observed walking along ihe sacred 
wall, and kissing its ancient masonry with every 
appearance of deep devotion. 

But let us return to Mount Zion to notice the 
sepulchre of David, which still remained there 
in and after the time of Christ. It is very 
evident from Scripture that the sepulchres of 
the kings of Judah were upon Mount Zion ; 
and the reader must not be misled by supposing 
that the tombs to the north of the city now dis- 
tinguished as the "sepulchres of the kings," 
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had any connexion with the royal aepulchr 
"which the kings of David's line were bn 
In the site occupied by thesfe sepulchres, I 
seems to have had a separate tomb, di 
guished by & remarkable monument. In 
tomb, Solomon is said by Josephus to have d 
sited much treasure at the burial of his fai 
On the same authority it is stated, that 
tomb was first opened by Hyi^canus, pi 
and high-priest of the JTews, who took : 
thence no less than three thousand ta 
of silver. Not long after Herod the C 
attempted to take possession of the remtu 
treasiu*6 ; but was prevented by a su< 
burst of fiame, which destroyed two Of 
soldiers employed in the proceeding, and ei 
ually scared the rest. Herod himself, as ; 
repair the offence, restored or rebuilt the m< 
ment with fine white marble, which, in 
time of our Lord, (Acts ii. 29,) and till the 
struction of Jerusalem, formed one of the £ 
ornaments of Mount Zion. On this toml 
what they supposed to be such, a mosque 
built by the Saracens, which still exists, ai 
held in great reverence by the Moslems. 

There was a market-place upon Mount 2 
prababiy for the sale oi suda. ^to^islons 
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otKcr commodities as the inhabitants of that 
quarter required. It was called the upper 
market to distinguish it from the great market 
in th^ lower town. Mount Zion itself was 
often, in a loose way, called the upper market 
on this account. 

In, the lo^yer city, called Acra, were sereral 
buildings and public places requiring notice. 

It has been already mentioned that Herod 
gave much offence to the more zealous Jews, 
by the introduction of foreign customs and 
amusements into the holy city. Connected 
with this offensive innovation, and for the pur- 
pose of the sports and games which they em- 
braced, he built, with great cost and labour, an 
amphitheatre, capable, it is said, of containing 
eighty thousand persons. Hero the spectators 
were entertained by the struggles of the 
wrestlers, and the mortal combats of the gladi- 
ators. Here also lions, leopards, bears, bulls, 
boars, wolves, and other wild and fierce beasts, 
were set to fight with each other, and some- 
times condemned men and captives taken in 
war were cast to them to be devoured. When 
these horrid sports were celebrated the ground 
was strewed with sand, that the combatants 
might not fail in their footing or be defiled with 
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the blood of tlie slain, and that the sight of 
the sanguinary streams might not too deeply 
shock the spectators. It is highly honourable 
to the Jews that they deemed their city pol- 
luted by such horrid scenes — so popular among 
other people. It does not appear that the 
sports of the amphitheatre were kept up in 
Jerusalem after the death of Herod. There is 
no allusion to them in the Gospels : but in the 
Epistles, which were mostly written to persons 
who had been familiar with such scenes, there 
are frequent and beautifully illustrative refer- 
ences to them. 

There was also in this quarter of Jerusalem 
a hippodrome, or circus, over against the soutli 
end of the temple. Here horses were raced 
against horses, chariots against chariots, and 
men against men; and various feats of Agility 
and strength were performed. It was in this 
place that the dying tyrant, Herod, directed the 
nobles of the land to be shut up, and ordered 
that they should be slaughtered there when his 
own soul departed, that there might be a na- 
tional momning at his funeral. Dead tyrants 
may, however, be safely disobeyed ; and this 
savage order was not executed : but the con- 
ceptiGn was worthy of him whose equally 
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irbarous decree had lately made the mothers 

' Bethlehem desolate. 

Among the buildings of this quarter was 
. house of records, in which were preserved 
he charters and public registers of the city, as 
nrell as the deeds and bonds of the citizens. 
One of the first acts of the seditious men 
whose conduct brought about the downfall of 
Jerusalem, was to destroy this building with 
fire, that* creditors might possess no evidence of 
their claims against their debtors. 

There was a common prison of the city, with 
proper guards and officers. In this the apos- 
tles wer^ shut up by the rulers of the Jews. 
Acts iv. 5. It seems to ' be the same which 
Josephus calls Betiso. 

In the midst of the city, taken as a whole, 
and adjoining to the castle of Antonia, was the 
great market which is often mentioned in the 
later history of the Jews, but is not particu- 
larly described. It seems, however, from the 
circumstances mentioned in connexion with it, 
to have been not a bazaar of covered passages, 
such as are now common in the east ; but a 
large open area, surrounded by shops under a 
covered way — like many of our own market- 
places, and such as are still sometimes seen in 

g3 
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tlie east In the upper part of the lower citj 
there was another market, in which fish and 
other perishable conunodities were sold. It was 
in this market that, the apostle James, the 
brother of John, is said to have been pat to 
the sword bj order of Herod Agrippa. Acts 
xii. 2. Near to the temple, and to the gate hj 
..iVrhich cattle were jisnaUj brought into the 

. town, was a market £ot sheep, oxen, and other 
t)easts fit fur s^^rifice. This is oalle^ ^^ sheep- 

. market in John v. 2. Xhere .was. another 
market for the sale of wood, which formed the 
exclusive iuel of the city and temple. This 

.. .m^a^ket was burned by Cestios at the beginning 

.^ of the Jewish war. 

The royal fiimily of Adiabene, which had 
been comrerted to Judaism, had several palaces 
in Jerusalem. In the very midst of Acra was 
^e palace of tlie queen Helena, which seems 
to have been a building of some mark and 
Gon£ieq\ience. Not far from it wxis the palace 
which Grapta, niece of the king Izates, built for 
herself; and in the east part of the town was the 
palace of Monobaz, king of Adiabene, and son 
of Helena. These buildings belong to the period 
of time covered by tlie Acts of the Apostles. 
In the south-west of the lower city, bordering 
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Upon Zion, vrere handsome sqmlcliTal monu- 
toefits erected in hotionf of Alexander Jafttieeus, 
and of John Hyrcanus, princ6s and high-J)riests 
' of th^ Maccabtean time. 

In lihe same part of th^ town was a hos^tal, 

founded by Hytcanud, with the money Which 

' hi took out of the isepulchre of David. It 

' was'theoftly establishmeiit of the Hnd t^hich 

' we tead of among the Jew*. It wad to Aiylum 

Wher^" pbof foteign Jc^^'s vising JeWfilidem, 

the destitute poor, and the Imfioteni,' '^re 

toaintiined and lodged. ' ''' '•' 

Having now explored the city itself, We may 
pi^oceed to notic6 the mote i-^ihdi^kable ipldces 
, and objects that lay beyond its'vfrtilld. On "the 
north, beyond the third wall; were rhatty sepul- 
chres and monuments. I'he mdnnm^tS'have 
disappeared ; but the sit6 still ^hitto -trtUies 
of decayed tombs, and Some retiiarkabte' ri^ipul-' 
chres. The portions of the site tiot thns iipplied 
to sepulchral uses was laid out In fbirtti^ tod 
gardens, . ; 

Of the monuments in this quarter, the ihost 
remarkable was that of Helena, queen of Adia- 
bene. This princess, who has been already 
mentioned, fixed her residence at Jerusalem 
for purposes of devotion, and was a great 
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benefactress to the city, particularly dui'ing the 
famine predicted by Agabus, (Acts xi. 28,) in 
the time of Claudius Ccesar, when she imported 
at her own expense large quantities of com from 
Alexandria, and figs from Cyprus, for the use of 

• 

the poor. Plaving resolved to end her days 
here, she prepared her sepulchre in her life- 
time, as was the custom of that age. The 
tomb was hewn in the rock, and was sui-mounted 
by a goodly monument of white marble, rising 
in three spires, or pyramids. The door opened 
by some mechanical contrivance which at- 
tracted the admiration of travellers. In this 
tomb Helena and her son Izates v.-ere buried. 
The monument still existed in the time of Je- 
rome, but no trace of it now lemains. It stood 
about three furlongs from the city. In the same 
quarter was the monument of Herod Agrippa, 
the t}Tant, whose death, by the righteous 
judgment of God, is recoixled in Acts xii. 23. 
It was connected, seemingly, with what Jose- 
phus calls ** the royal caves ;'* and we have 
good reason, to, conclude that they are the 
same which are now known as the sepulchres 
of the kings, and which claim notice, as by far 
the most interesting of the ancient sepulchres 
existing near Jerusalem. The visitor descends 
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a trench cut in the rocky level, and divided 
' a wall, consisting of the rock itself squared 
ito shape, from a large court similarly simk 
elow the level, and of course open to the 
ky. The passage through the wall of rock 
18 by an arch. The great court is about 
ninety feet square, and on its west side is 
a portico five feet wide excavated in the 
rocky wall. It was formerly supported by two 
pillars. The style of the rich entablature is 
what is called Roman Doric, and the entire 
front, when perfect, must have been very rich 
in effect, from the profusion of carved foliage 
and fruit which it exhibits. The interior is 
explored by the light of candles. The entrance 
is by a low door at the left hand comer, which 
leads to a square and plain ante-chamber hewn 
in the rock. On the south side of this cham- 
ber are two passages leading to two rooms, 
containing in their walls niches or crypts, for 
sepulture, running into the rock. On the west 
side of the ante-chamber is a door in the centre 
of the wall, which leads to the most extensive 
of all the sepulchral chambers. It has the 
same kind of recesses in the walls, -in which 
the dead were laid, as the other chambers. 
From tliis great chamber, there is, on the north 
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side, A pasfldge through an arched entrance into- 
a low Taulted roomi from which there is no 
outlet ^ and this, as being the innermost, was 
probably the resting-place of honour In these 
sepalohral chambers. The dead were deposited 
in the crypts, in coSaxa of stcme beaniiAiny 
sculptured in wreaths of fruits md floWem, At 
reiaaiBS of which now lie brokm and ' tenant- 
lesff ia the* rooky floor. Therei also He the &ag^ 
metits and one esftire spefeimen df tlie^ ^atl^e4 
stone deem by which 4i]fee>nti^^w^l*^^ldii^, 
and which' wete fau% by thi^r tttme tehons 
beib|f inserted' into groves hollowed ^ut in ihe 
anj^te> of the doct-way. This noble sepukhrfe 
has crypts fb^ thirty corpses ; s^nd alth^^ingh ikn 
known 'historical interest attadies to it, it is 
highly interesting as an ezimiple of great sepul- 
ckres of which we so fk^equently read in Scrip- 
ture^ and from the probability that ^he tombs 
of the longs on Mount Zion e^bited similar 
interii^ arrangements. 

Thci objects and places east of the city are 
of more interest and importance than those in 
any other direction. The yalley on this side 
is now called the yalley of Jehoshaphat, from a 
probably unfounded notion, that it is the same 
which is maitioned by the prophet und^ that 
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name* Joel iii. 2, 1% Along ihia yaUe^,. 
tombs. Hewn in the rock a^rrefit tbe eje and 
awaken ib^ thpugbt of the modern traveUev* 
These werQ the la^t resting'-plaoe of anoiont: 
Jew9 f an4 below them appeac tlie slabs which 
m^rk jtbe graves of the descendants* It has- 
hes eyen to tlus da^, the master passion ctf- - 
the.: J^ws t(^ }ay their bones in this vaUeju^nol;.': 
only .bj^au^ Jerusalem is their historic^ r 
hooi^.tp, which the hi^arts of , the .least y/wldlyiv. 
amoQg them continuaUy^urni but baoausetit^ft^.o 
thei^;$rm belief that in thi^^ valley GQ(i.«halln. 
plead for. Israel, and judgej the ^atioiw nFhkfc).! 
haye a^cted her, in that day when-il-shayiii, 
please hjlm to ttu:n again the c^tivity ^f ZioUi*;.; 
Hence it is that we see here tjie tXHnbfl of .uq/rt;! 
broken generations of the SQed,pf Alwfthaittii,^ 
and it is an affecting tibuongbt tha^ ilfhiliB^,l<SO|^i 
ages have rolled on, and the.citj hat beeiksiii>T>' 
cessiyely possessed by Pagaos, Christiaoe, aii^dY 
Mohammedans, who have all trodden the ihYf9>\ 
under their feet, that people, *^ wonderful f>>0|a 
their beginning hitherto,*' have sUU maintained t 
^possession of its gravesp : 

Of the ancient tombs hewn in the rockf 
many are now occupied as habitations by. th^ . 
Arabs, and this is especially the case at tbo. 
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village of Siloam, ivhich is in great part com' 
posed of such habitations — ^the living in the 
abodes of the dead. The modem Jews, coming, 
in their old age, from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to seek a grave in the sacred soil, like 
to lie imder the shadow of the temple. The 
Moslems have themselves, however, appro- 
priated the space in the valley, immediately 
under the temple mount, and the Jews are, 
therefore, content to lie opposite, on the other 
side the Kidron, towards the foot of the Mount 
of Olives, where the ground is crowded with 
the whitish slabs which cover their remains. 

Among these humble graves appear some 
remarkable monuments of the past; in fact, the 
most singular and picturesque group of ancient 
tombs to be seen anywhere near Jerusalem. 
The first of these tombs, though standing de- 
tached, is hewn out of the solid rock. It is 
ornamented with Ionic pillars, and rises to a 
•ingulary shaped top. The whole monument 
is about forty feet high, of which the part above 
^he architrave, which is about half the height, 
^s of masonry, the rock not having been high 
®^ough to complete the design. It is, upon 
the whole, somewhat heavy, but not want- 
^^ in a certain grace of outline and detail. 
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There is a small excavated chamber in the 
body of the tomb, into which a hole had already 
been broken through in one of the sides several 
centuries ago. Tradition identifies this tomb 
witli the monument which Absalom erected in 
the king's dale to keep his name in remem- 
brance. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. A monument 
erected for such a purpose was likely to have 
been of very durable construction ; and it seems 
to have been still in existence when Josephus 
wrote his Antiquities. The Jews, who, since the 
time of Benjamin of Tudela, at least, have re- 
garded this monument as the pillar of Absalom, 
in order to testify their horror of his crimes, 
have been in the habit, from time immemorial, 
of casting a stone and spitting whenever they 
pass by it. The style of architecture militates 
against this notion, as it exhibits the undoubted 
characteristic of a later age ; and although it 
is true that the architectural details may have 
been sculptured, and the superstruotute of 
masonry may have been added at a date much 
later than the original erection of the monument, 
who was there likely to render this honour to 
the memory of Absalom ? This, however, and 
the other tombs may have existed, and probably 
did* exist, in the time of Christ. They are 
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of a style very similar to that of the tombs of 
Petra, which exhibit a mixed style of architec- 
ture, compounded out of the Ionic, Doric, and 
Egyptian, which seems to have prevailed in 
those parts in and somewhat before the time 
of Christ ; and which the Herodian family — 
which was of Edom, and was, as a family, re- 
markably given to building — ^maybe presumed 
to have introduced into Judcea. 

The other monument, similarly detached, is 
the so-called tomb of Zacharias, understood to 
be the same who was slain by the Jews, between 
the temple and the altar. Matt, xxiii. 35. 
But for this there is not the slightest authority. 
It is about thirty feet high, and is, with all 
its ornaments, wholly cut of the solid rock even • 
to the summit. The body of the tomb is a 
square block of twenty feet on each side, and is 
apparently solid. It is suiTounded ' by Ionic 
columns and half columns, with a cornice of 
acanthus leaves, and is surmounted by an ob- 
tuse pyramid of ten or twelve feet. It is a 
heavy and inelegant structure, standing in a 
square niche or area formed by cutting away 
the rock around it. 

These two are real monuments of rock ; the 
o^ex twO; known as the tombs of Jehoshaphat 
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and of St. James, are only excavated tombs with 
ornamented porticoes. The portal of the so- 
called tomb of Jehoshaphat is behind the tomb 
of Absalom, at the north-east comer of the niche 
in which it stands. It is in the perpendicular 
face of the niche, and is, of course, a later work 
than the tomb before it. The portal is siu'- 
moimted by a fine pediment resting on square 
pilasters. 

The cave of St. James is so called, not as the 
sepulchre, but as the supposed temporary re- 
fuge of the apostle James during the interval 
between the crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord. It occupies a middle place between the 
two monolithic monuments. It consists of an 
open portal, with two Doric columns, in the face 
of the rock ten or fifteen feet above the ground. 
The interior consists of an ante-chamber, within 
which is the sepulchral vault. 

There are tombs, as we have already seen, 
at the foot of the Mount of OHves, and at 
the narrowest part of the vaUey of Jehosha- 
phat. To the north of them, where the valley is 
"\vider and more cheerful, occupying part of a wide 
space between the brook Kidron and the foot 
of Olivet, we find what is now considered the 
Garden of Gethsemane, memorable as the resort 
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of our Saviour, and as the scene of the agony 
"which he endured on the night he was be- 
trayed. There is little, if any doubt, that this 
is the real place of this solemn transaction. It 
seems to have been an olive plantation in the 
time of Christ, as tlie name Gethsemane signi- 
fies an oil-press. That whidi is now pointed 
out as Gethsemane is probably but a part of 
the ancient garden. It is about Mty paces 
square, and is inclosed by a wall, of no great 
height, formed of rough loose stones. Eight 
very ancient olive-trees now occupy the in- 
closure, some of which are very large, and all 
exhibit symptoms of decay clearly denoting 
their great age. As a fresh olive-tree springs 
from tlie stump of an old one, there is reason to 
conclude that, even if the trees which existed in 
the time of our Saviour have been destroyed, 
those which now stand sprang from their 
roots. But it is not incredible that they should 
be the very same trees. The olive-tree lives 
to a great age, and these eight trees are cer- 
tainly very old. They are, at least, of the times 
of the eastern empire, as is proved by the 
following circumstance. In Turkey, every 
olive-tree found standing by the Moslemsrvrhen 
fiejr conquered Asia, "pays a tax of one medina 
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the ireaaury, while each of those planted 
ice the conquest pays half its produce. Now 
.e eight olive-trees of Gethsemane pay only 
ight medina. Dr. WiUe describes the 
argest of these as being twenty-four feet in 
girth above the root, though its topmost 
branch is not above thirty feet from the ground. 
M. Bov^, who travelled as a naturalist, asserts 
that the largest are at least six yards in circum* 
ferenoe and nine or ten yards high — so large, 
indeed, that he calculates their age at 2000 
years. The garden belongs to one of the mo- 
nastic establishments, and great care has been 
taken to preserve the old trees from destruc- 
tion; and several young ones have been planted 
to supply the place of those which have dis- 
appeared. The garden, as now inclosed, is too 
small to satisfy all the conditions of the Gospel 
narrative ; and it is more than probable that 
the ancient garden occupied also some of the 
space now covered by several similar inclo- 
sures adjacent, some of which exhibit olive- 
trees equally old. 

In the time of our Lord, there was near the 
south end of the Mount of Olives, according to 
Josephus, a large dove-house. It was made of 
stone, large, loAy, and fashioned like a tower. 
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It accommodated doves to the number of four 
or five thousand; and, from the description, 
would seem to have been exceedingly similar 
to the large dove-houses which are still to be 
seen near to Ispahan and other great towns of 
Persia. From this were probably 6upplied"the 
doves of which great numbers were employed 
by the poorer Jews in the ceremonies of puri- 
fication. Lev. xiv. 22 ; Luke ii. 24. And this 
is the more likely, &s Lightfoot informs us, afler 
the Jewish writers, that there were at this time 
two great cedar-trees on Olivet, under which 
were shops and stalls for the sale of all matters 
required for pm-ification. It is here, therefore, 
that we should expect to find a house for doves. 

"We learn from Josephus that there was over 
the Kidron a stone bridge of one arch, erected 
at the expense of Helena, queen of Adiabene. 
It was probably not far from the present bridge, 
on the common line of route between the city 
and the Mount of Olives. The present bridge 
is near to the pillar of Absalom. 

On the top of the middle summit of the Mount 
of Olives is now the ancient church of the Ascen- 
sion, supposed to mark the spot whence our 
Lord ascended into heaven. Whether this 
church does, or does not, coyer the exact spot 
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P earth on which tlie feet of our blessed Sa- 
lour last stood, seems a question of little real 
iterest, though much has lately been written 
rith reference to it. It is of more importance 
> know whether he did or did not ascend from 
[le top of Olivet at all. If he did not, the 
hurch is an imposture or a mistake ; if he did^ 
lie church cannot be far from, if it does not 
over, the exact spot. It is stated by St. Luke 
bat " Jesus led out his disciples as far as 
tethany, and blessed them ; and while he 
•lessed them, he was parted from them, and 
arried up into heaven," Luke xxiv. 50, 51. 
^ut the summit of Olivet is not more than half 
iray between Jerusalem and Bethany, which 
lere seems to be made the scene of the ascen- 
ion. But the same evangelist, in recording 
he event in Acts i., states that, after they had 
een their Lord ascend into heaven, " they 
eturned to Jerusalem from the moimt called 
)livet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath 
lay's journey." These texts cannot contradict 
ach other : but how are we, with our imper- . 
ect knowledge, to reconcile them ? The expla- 
lation given by Lightfoot is by far the best . 
^hich has been offered ; and it not only 
emoves any apparent discrepancy between 
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these texts, but makes tliem confirmatory 
of each other. It amounts to tliis ; that 
the side of Olivet facing Jerusalem was called 
Bethphage, and that the other side, away 
from Jerusalem, was called Bethany. Beth- 
phage ended and Bethany began at the very top 
of the momit ; and when, therefore, a person 
was said to go from Jerusalem, upon Olivet, as 
far as Bethany, he was understood to go to the 
top of the mount where Betliany commenced. 
The boundary lines of many of our own 
pai'ishes, taking their names from villages, as 
defined by the tops of hills, so that the opposite 
slopes of the hills are in different parishes, and 
bear different names, would suggest no inapt 
comparison to illustrate this circumstance. 

The southernmost of the three summits of 
Olivet is that which is called the Mount of 
Offence, or Hill of Corruption, as the supposed 
site of the idol temples which Solomon built 
for his heathen wives. Clinging to the rocky 
side of this mount are the stone hovels of the 
straggling village of Siloam, or Kefr Selwan, 
many of which are built before caves or rather 
excavated sepulchres ; while, as already men- 
tioned, the sepulchres themselves are in many 
cases used as dyfellin^s mtlion.t addition. 
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Then to the south, in the angle formed at 
the point where the valley of Jehoshaphat joins 
that of Ben-Hinnom, is the site formerly occu- 
pied by the royalgarden, which is several times 
mentioned in the Scripture, and by Josephus. 
The latter describes it as walled all round, 
planted with trees, and laid out in pleasant 
walks like unto a paradise. Here grew all 
kinds of luxiurious fruits and fragrant flowers 
to delight and refresh tlie sense. It was watered 
by the fountain of En-Rogel, and contained the 
stone Zoheleth ; and it was here that Adonijah, 
when he attempted to supersede Solomon in the 
throne of his father David, made a great feast 
for his followers. 1 Kings i. 9. 

We now reach the south of the city — even to 
the valley of Ben-Hinnom, which lies between 
Mount Zion on the north, and what is called 
« the Hill of Evil Counsel" on the south. This 
latter hill has this name from the notion that it 
was here that the priests and elders took counsel 
against Jesus to destroy him. John xi. 47. 
And in corroboration, some shapeless remains 
of a building upon the hill are regarded as 
having belonged to the house of Gaiaphas the 
high-priest. "There is something," says Mr. 
Bartlett, in his Walks about Jerusalem, " in the 
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gloomy scenery of the valley and the hill above, 
its tombs hewn in the rock, long since tenant- 
less ; the gray gloom of its old fig and olive- 
trees starting from the fissures of the crags — 
the overhanging wall (cliffs) of Zion, desolate as 
in the time of the prophet (Jeremiah,) that 
forcibly recalls the wild and mournful grandeur 
of the prophetic writings. It has been chosen, 
too, as tlie traditionary Aceldama, or * field of 
blood,' of the traitor Judas ; a small plot of 
ground overhung with one precipice^aad looking 
down another into the glen below. Here is a 
vast charnel-house, into which it was formerly 
the custom to throw the bodies of the dead, as 
the earth was supposed to have the power of 
rapidly consuming them. The plot of gratrnd 
was selected as the burial-place of pilgrims who 
died at Jerusalem during the middle ages." 

Beyond the city on the west — in the valley 
of Gihon, and on the inclosing hills — there do 
not appear to have been any objects of particu- 
lar interest, except the upper and lower pools 
of Gihon, which we reserve for notice in con- 
nexion with the pools and fountains of Jeru- 
salem. On this side the city, the site of Calvary 
and of our Lord's sepulchre should perhaps be 
sought by those who hold that the spots now 
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witliin tlie city, which tradition lias consecrated, 
never wete or could be outside the town, as 
Golgotha and the tomb of Jesus must have 
been. But whatever evidence is brought 
against the traditional sites, rests on the im- 
probability of them, and not on the better 
claim of others. In fact, no one who has dis- 
puted these sites has ventured to propose others 
in their room. And if we reject the traditiott, 
we have no ground for concluding that the site 
of Calvary was on the west side of the city at 
all, or for knowing on which side it lay; for 
it is the presence of the traditional Calvary 
towards the west of the city which has led 
to the impression that the crucifixion of our 
Lord took place outside the western walls. 
Those who question the identity of the 
traditionary site, would do well to inquire 
on which side of the city capital executions 
usually took place. It is by no means impos- 
sible that a diligent search among the Jewish 
^vritings might discover this fact ; and if it 
should prove that such executions usually took 
place on some other side of the city, this would 
be the most powerful argument which has yet 
been brought against the existing allocation ; 
and it is only when we have ascertained that 
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these executions did take place on the west of 
Jerusalem, that it becomes worth while to in- 
quire whether the site which is now designated 
as Calvary and the holy sepulchre, was then 
outside the city, or must even then have lain 
within the city walls. Intrinsically, and apart 
from the questions which have been raised in 
connection with it, and from the historical inter- 
ests which have in the course of ages gathered 
around it, the question seems to us one of 
exceedingly small consequence. To know the 
exact spot .where Jesus was crucified, may 
gratify a certain natural sentiment, but can 
really concern us little. But it is of infinite 
importance for us to know and feel, that the 
Lord of life became obedient unto death for 
our sakes ; and that, if we believe in him, 
and cast ourselves without reserve — all over- 
whelmed with sins and sorrows as we are-*- 
upon the merits of that great atonement which 
his blood accomplished, we shall not fail to 
obtain life through his name. 
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